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“Tt was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lewrington. 
He saw the gilded weather-cock 
Sivim te the moonlight 
passed, 
And the  meeting-house  iwindoies, 
blink and bare 
Gazed at him with speetral glare, 
As if they already stood aiyhast 


At the bloody work thew would look 
upon 


as he 


—Loxerenrow,. 
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Craftsman Comment 

PATRIOTS’ Dismal and color- sonic fraternity, the history of our order 

DAY less indeed, life would is almost inextricably interwoven with the 


CELEBRATION be, without anniver- 

saries of historical 
events to celebrate. Somebody has said that 
the happiest nations are those that have no 
history, but that would mean a dull and unin- 
teresting existence, a monotonous succession 
of days und nights, nothing in retrospect, no 
great deeds accomplished, no successes or 
failures, strength or weakness to commem- 
orate, either nationally or of individuals, 
for the life of a nation is made up largely 
of the achievements of its individuals. The 
good deeds of our ancestors should lead the 
way, their mistakes should warn us. There 
may be some things that tend to mental ir- 
ritation, when the survey is made, but never 
in history has the path of progress been free 
from pitfalls; rarely from the slough of 
despond. The path of experience is ever a 
checkered one: otherwise it would not be ex- 
perience. 

There is much in the history of our coun- 
try that calls for thankfulness, even con- 
wratulation, and we may recall with pardon- 
able pride that no other country has made 
such remarkable progr No country in 
proportion to its comparatively short exist- 
ence has made greater or more important 
history than ours, 


In this month, of this year occur the one 
hundred and forty-ninth anniversary — of 
some of the most important and soul stirring 
events in the history of the United States 
and as nearly all of the principal characters, 
tu enumerate a few, Joseph Warren, Samuel 
Adams. Paul Revere, John Hancock and 
Captain Parker, were members of the Ma- 
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history of our country. 

In this number of Tur Crarrsman we pre- 
sent short narratives of some of the char- 
acters, and descriptions of some of the places 
which form a part of the historical events, 
which occurred in April, 1775. 


JAPAN ~The violent earthquake of last 

September which, in a few moments, 
wrought dire destruction to a large section 
of Japan and killed from 150,000 to 200,000 
persons, destroyed the Masonic Hall, a sub- 
stantially built brick edifice, in Yokohama. 
The fireproof yaults, in which were nearly 
all the Masonic Records, were rent asunder 
and none of the contents were saved. 

Charters of Yokohama Lodge, Yokohama 
Chapter, Orient Mark Lodge, Otentosama 
Lodge, Star in the East Lodge and the Scot- 
tish Rite bodies holding under the Southern 
jurisdiction of the United States of America 
were lost and also the furniture and regalia, 
cte., belonging to the District Grand Lodge 
of Japan. Nothing was saved from the 
valuable Masonic library which was kept in 
the building. 

The Yokohama Lodge was chartered in 
1866 and all registers and current records 
of the various Secretaries are gone. All the 
bodies mourn the loss of many members 
known to be lost and the fate of others is 
unknown, 

Efforts have been made to give financial 
assistance and keep alive the lodges that 
have gone through this terrible experience. 
The Brethren in the United States have 
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made generous and quick response, but it 
has been made clear that none of the money 
sent to the Japanese Government will be 
available to succor the Masonic Lodges nor 
to relief or assistance of destitute Brethren. 

The Y. M. C. A. headquarters in Japan 
was almost the only large building left in- 
tact and the Association is doing business 
and furnishing meals and lodgings for many 
hopeless people. In Tokio, the destruction 
while not so complete as in Yokohama was 
nevertheless very severe. 

The Mitsui Gomei Kaisha is undoubtedly 
the largest banking and commercial business 
in the Orient and is reputed to have been 
founded over eight hundred years ago. Their 
building in Tokio was destroyed and they 
have negotiated with an American firm of 
architects who have made plans for a build- 
ing 415 feet by 155 feet and six stories in 
height. This building will be constructed 
of American steel and faced with native 
Japanese granite and the machinery for 
working the stone will be sent from the 


United States. It will take about two years 
in construction. 


A permanent memorial hospital will be 
built by the Japanese Government out of at 
part of the funds contributed through the 
American Red Cross for Japanese earth- 
quake relief as a monument to American 
generosity in Japan’s hour of need. About 
$11,000,000 was subscribed to the Red Cross 
fund in the United States. 


SUCCESS “He has achieved success 

who has lived well, laughed 
often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and love of 
little children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who has left 
the world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem or 
a rescued soul; who has never lacked ap- 
preciation of the earth’s fine beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; 
whose life was an inspiration, his memory a 
benediction.” 
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CHRIST CHURCH 


Christ Church, or as it is generally known 
the Old North Church, on Salem St., Boston. 
This church was erected in 1723 by Epis- 
copalians and is the oldest church now stand- 
ing in Boston, The building is of brick 
70 ft. by 50 ft, 'The steeple is 175 ft. high 
and accurately represents the one blown 
down in 1804 and upon which were displayed 
the signal lanterns informing Paul Revere 
of the movement of the British troops on 
the night of April 18th, 1775. ; 

The tower contains a fine peal of eight 
bells which were brought from England in 
17th. 

The interior of the church retains its an- 
cient form. The figures of the cherubin in 


front of the organ and the chandeliers were 
taken from a French vessel by the privateer 
“Queen of Hungary” and presented to the 
church in 1746, Timothy Cutler was the 
first rector of the Church, A tablet was 
placed on the front of the church in 1878 
hearing the following inscription: 


THE SIGNAL LANTERNS OF 


PAUL REVERE 
DISPLAYED IN THE STEEPLE OF THIS CHURCH 
Apnrit 18, 1775 
WARNED THE COUNTRY OF THE MARCH 
ov THe Brirish Troops To 
Lextveron anp ConcorD 
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MONUMENTS 


MINUTE MAN STATUE AT CONCORD 


At Lexington was erected a monument by 
the sculptor, Henry Hudson Kitson, and 
presented to the town by Francis Brown 
Hayes. This monument represents Captain 
Parker awaiting the attack by the British. 

At Concord was erected a monument said 
to be the first important work of Danicl 
Chester French, The yeoman has seized 
his rifle and powder horn and is leaving the 
plow in the furrow. The Pedestal bears these 
lines: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
— Emerson. 


Most pathetically suggestive of the monu- 
ments in Concord, is the tablet in the stone 
wall near the old obelisk where are the 
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graves of the unknown British soldiers who 
fell at this spot, the inscription reads: 


“They came three thousand miles and 
To keep the past upon its throne, 
Unheard beyond the ocean tide 
The English mother made her moan,” 


died 


In Lexington was crected in 1799 a mony. 


ment, said to be the oldest memorial of the 
Revolutionary War and bearing this insepj “a 
tion, written by the Rev. Jonas Clarke Pp 


whose house John Hancock and Sain in 
Adams were sleeping when Pay] Rie 
dashed up: ere 
Sacred to the Liberty and PR 
Mankind!!! on Rights of 
The Freedom and Independence 
America of 
Sealed and defended with the blood of her 


sons, 
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Victory crowned their arms; 

And the Peace, Liberty, and Independence 
of the United States of America was 
their glorious Reward. Built in the year 
1799 


m 


ERECTED 


VOR 
In Concord was erected in 1837 a monu- 


ment, bearing this inscription: 
2 tJ 


HERE ON THE 19th OF APRIL 1775 
WAS MADE 


The first forcible resistance 
To British aggression 
On the opposite bank 
Stood the American Militia, 
Here stood the invading army 
And on this spot 
The first of the enemy fell 
In the war of the Revolution 
Which gave 
Independence 
To these United States, 
In gratitude to God 
and 
In the love of freedom 
This monument 


This monument is erected 


By the Inhabitants of Lexington 
Under the patronage, and at the expense of 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
To the memory of their Fellow-Citizens 
Ensign Robert Munroe, Messrs. Jonas 
Parker, Samuel Hadley, Jonathan 


Harrington, Junior, Isaac Muzzy, Was erected 
Caleb Harrington and John A. D. 1837 
Brown 


Of Lexington and Asahel Porter of Woburn 

Who fell on this field, the first victims to the 

Sword of British Tyranny and Oppression 
On the morning of the ever memorable 


J . CTED 
Nineteenth of April An. Dom 1775 1887 


The die was cast!!! 
The Blood of these Martyrs 
In the cause of God and their Country, 
Was the Cement of the Union of these 
States, then 
Colonies & gave the spring to the Spirit, 
Firmness and Resolution of their 
Fellow-Citizens 
They rose as one man to revenge their 
brethren’s Blood, and at the point of the 
Sword to assert and Defend their 
native Rights 
They nobly dared to be free!! 
The contest was ‘long, bloody and affecting ;7~_ f 
Righteous Heaven approved the solemn - a 
appeal; 
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PAUL REVERE 


_Paul Revere, Patriot, engraver, gold and 
silversmith, was born in Boston on January 
Ast, 1788. 
; He early took an interest in public af- 
fairs, and became active in Freemasonry. 
: There was organized in Boston in 1752 
in the Green Dragon 'Layern on Union St. 
org lodge which was named St. An- 
rew’s lodge, afterwards calle 2 : 
ei Per wards called the Lodge 
: This lodge met continuously at the Green 
Dragon ‘Tavern but did not receive its char- 
ter rrom the Grand Lodge of Scotland until 
1760, Paul Revere was a member of this 
Jodge. : 
at the same time there was and had been 
ge ol oe i F sian’ chartered by 
teri } g ngland, with a P 
vincial Grand Master of New Eneland 
; Between these lodges was a good deal of 
rivalry and as a general rule neither they 
hor their members, affiliated with each saliee 
a — na not difficult to understand. 
as part of the membership of the 
Haaland were loyal ty the Wee ee 
sige . g during the 
agitation leading up to the Revolutionary 
War, ‘I've members of St. Andrew's lodee 
almost without exception including Dr. 
Joseph Warren, afterward General Wanrer, 
aud Paul Revere organized the “Sons of 
Liberty” in the lodge room at the Green 
Dragon Tavern, 
Paul Kevere had a leading part in brine- 
nig together the patriots who gathered on 
November 29th, 1773 first at Fannel Hall 
then at the Old South mecting-house to pro- 
test against landing the tea from the ship 
Dartmouth. The celebrated “Boston Tea 
Party” was held December 16th, 1773, a 
regular iceting night of St. Andrew's lodge, 
The lodge secretary records that the lodge 
was not cpen for business on that night be- 
cause of absence of so many members on tea 
business. The Grand Master of the English 
Grand Lodge had a ship load of tea in the 
harbor and it went overboard with the rest 
and he subsequently expressed the wish that 
he had never had anything to do with the 
tea business, 


ro- 


In preparation for the rallving of the men 
of the tea party at the Green Dragon Tavern 
the following ditty was composed: 

Rally Mohawks!! bring out your axes, 


And tell King Geor, 
On his for 


we'll pay no taxes 
gn tea, 
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His threats are vain, and vain to think 
‘To force our girls and wives to drink 

: His vile Bohea. 

then raliy boys and hasten on 

Lo mect our Chief at the Green Dragon. 


Old Warren's there, and bold Revere 
With hands to do and words to cheer 

Vor liberty and laws. 
Our Country’s brave and free defenders 
Shall ne’cr be left by true North Enders 
- ghting Freedom's cause. ‘ 
‘Then rally boys and hasten on 
Lo mect our chief at the Green Dragon. 


: Paul Revere as Grand Master of Masons 
in 1795, laid the cornerstone of the ‘Massa 
chusetts state capitol building and Sam 
Adams delivered the oration. — 
year Pauw Revere foun ’ 
Charitable Mechanic 
its first president. 

In addition to bein 
the Grand Lodge of 
Warden, or as now 
Andrews Royal Arch 
Thomas Alexander w. 


Samucl 
In that same 
ded the Massachusetts 
Association and was 


g a Grand Master of 
Masons, he was J unior 
called Scribe, of St. 
Chapter, at the time 
as Royal Arch 


or as now called Excelle i aera 
‘Lhere appears to be x cord otal Priest. 


10 record of ic 
been advanced to the head of phat 
He was one of the thirty North 
mechanics who patrolled the Streets Cee 
the movements of the British a ne watch 
Lories. Troops and 


having 
lapter. 


He was commissioned a 


Li Major of Infan- 


in the Massachusetts militia ; 
J776 and was some be apes - 
Colonel of Artillery in 
stationed at Castle’ Wil] 
ton Harbor, and fin 
of that fort, 
After the war 
facture of gold a 
ductions 1 


April, 
te rank of Lieut, 
November and 
iam defending J 
ally received comm 


Was 
30s- 
and 


Was first 
after the death of his wife “Aildren, and 
Rachacl Walker in 1773. He i Married 
many years in the house that now i 
name, in North Square, Boston, not f. 
Christ’s church. This house has been 
to its ancient form and is now 
Revolutionary Relies and is yis 


for 
ars Nig 
ar fron, 
restored 
4’ Museum of 


ited hy 
sands of tourists annually, . My thou. 


IIe died in’ Boston, May 10 
» May 10th, 1919 
was burid in the Old Chouno ne and 


Ground on Tr S “4 Burying 
’ emont St. near Park Street. 
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BATTLES OF LEXINGTON AND 
CONCORD 


The battles of Lexington and Concord, as 
compared with battles of the World War, 
of the Civil War or even with battles in the 
Spanish-American War, could only by the 
ereatest stretch of imagination, be classed 
as more than skirmishes, but nevertheless 
they had tremendous influence on American 
History. 

All through the winter of 1774-75 the 
people of Mas husetts had offered a pas- 
sive but effective resistance to Gen. Gage. 
Not a councillor or judge, sheriff or jury- 
nan, could be found to serve under the royal 
commission; and for nine months the ordi- 
nary functions of government were sus- 
pended. 

At eventide on every village green, a com- 
pany of ycomen drilled, and a supply of 
powder and ball were gradually collected 
at Concerd, but every man in the Province 
was given to understand that England must 
fire the first shot. 

Genera! Gage had orders from the Crown 
to arrest John Hancock and Samuel Adams 
and send them to England to be tried for 
High Treason. Accordingly on the evening 
of April 18th, 1775, a British force of about 
ight hundred) men under Lieut.-Colonel 
ith and Major Pitcairn was sent by Gen, 
G from Boston to Lexington to seize 
Hancock and Adams, who were known to 
be at the house of Rey. Jonas Clarke, and 
then proceed to Concord and destroy the 
milit stores collected by the Colonists. 
Althcugl the British had tried to keep this 
movement a secret, it had become known to 
Joseph Warren, who, sent out Paul Revere 
and William Dawes to give notice of the 
British actions.  Lieut.-Colonel Smith dis- 
cover'ng that the country was aroused, sent 
for re-enforcements and ordered Major Pit- 
cairn to hasten with a detachment of light 
infantry.  Piteairn, who arrived about an 
hour after midnight, heard the Continentals’ 
drums beating, and hurried his eight hun- 
dred mer forward to the village green, upon 
the double quick. There stood the seventy 
yeomen under command of Captain Parker 
grandfather of Rev, Theodore Parker. Ma- 
jor Pitcairn ordered them: “Disperse y 
rebels! Lay down your arms and disperse \” 
and on their refusal to do so his men fired a 
volley. Parker's men returned the fire and 
after a second volley. fired by the British. 


Parker withdrew his men. The engagement 
lasted but a few moments, but eight Amer- 
jeans were killed and nine were wounded. 
Hancock: and Adams had escaped before the 
British reached Lexington. Independence 
was scarcely dreampt of: all the villagers 
were clear of was their right of Englishmen 
and ihey stood upon that, with everything 
else around them in a dark, far thicker than 
the morning gloom, out of which the red- 
eoats flashed at the corner of the Green. 
Majer Pitcairn had dispersed a riot and 
shed the first blood in a seven years’ war. 
The dead men lay on the grass, where the 
children had played a few hours before. 

Major Pitcairn and his men delayed but 
a short time in the raw dawn on Lexington 
green, before hurrying on to Concord, but 
they knew the farmers were rising, for on 
every side bells were ringing. 

What took place at Concord is described 
by Emerson's grandfather as follows: 

“Scarcely had we formed in two battal- 
ions, in a position back of the town, before 
we saw the British troops, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile, glittering in arms, 
advancing toward us with great celerity. 
Some were for making a stand notwithstand- 
ing the superiority of their number; but 
others more prudent, thought best to retreat, 
till our strength should be equal to the ene- 
my’s, by recruits from the neighboring 
towns who were continually coming to our 
assistance. Accordingly we retreated over 
the bridge, when the troops came into town, 
set fire to several carriages for the artillery, 
destroyed sixty pounds of flour, rifled sev- 
cral houses, took possession of the Town 
House, destroyed five hundred balls, set 
a guird of 100 men at the North Bridge 
and sent a party to the house of Colonel 
Barrett, where they were expecting to find 
a quantity of warlike stores, But these 
were happily secured just before the British 
arrived by transportation into the woods 
and other places. 

“In the meantime the guard set by the 
enemy to secure the posts at the North 
Bridge were alarmed by the approach of 
our people who had retreated as before men- 
tioned and were now advancing. with spe- 
cial orders not to fire upon the troops, unless 
fired upen, Captain Parker's words were: 

‘Stand your ground!! 

Dor't fire unless fired upon, 
But if they mean to have a war 
Let it begin here!! 
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“These orders were so literally observed 
that we zveceived the fire of the enemy in 
three several and separate discharges of 
their pieces, before it was returned by our 
commanding officer; the firing then became 
general for several minutes; in which en- 
gagerent, two were killed on each side and 
several oi the enemy wounded. 

“The three companies of troops soon 
quittrd their post at the bridge, and re- 
treated in the greatest disorder and confu- 
sion, to the main body who were soon upon 
the mare to meet them. For half an hour 
the enemy by their marches and counter- 
marcl discovered great fickleness and in- 
constancy of mind; sometimes advancing, 
sometimes returning to their former posts; 
till at length they quitted the town and re- 
treated by the way they came.” On their 
retreat they were continually fired upon by 
the Americans from behind trees, rocks, 
buildings, and other defences and were 
threatened with complete annihilation until 
rescued at Lexington by a force of one 
thousand men under Lord Hugh Perey, 

The British losses for the entire day were 
73 killed, 174 wounded and 26 missing. 
American losses were 49 killed, 39 wounded 
and 5 missing. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
The Patriot’s own story of the Famous Ride 


The Saturday night preceding the 19th 
of April, about 12 o’clock at night the boats 
belonging to the transports were all 
launched, and carried under the sterns of 
the men of war. (They had previously been 
hauled up for repairs) we likewise found 
that the grenadiers and light infantry were 
all taken off duty. 

From these movements we expected some- 
thing was to be transacted. On Tuesday 
evening, the 18th, it was observed that of 
soldiers were marching towards the bottom 
of the common. About 10 o'clock, Dr. 
Warren sent in great haste for me, and 
begged that I would immediately set off for 
Lexington where Hancock and Adams were, 
and acquaint them of the movement, and that 
it was thought they were the objects. When 
T got to Dr. Warren’s house, T found he 
had sent an express by land to Lexington— 
Aman by the name of William Dawes. 

The Sunday before, by desire of Dr. 
Warren, T had been to Lexington, and seen 


John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who were 
at the Rey. Mr. Clark’s. I returned at night 
through Charlestown; there I agreed with a 
Col. Conant and some other men, that if the 
British went out by water we would show 
two lanterns in the North Church steeple, 
and if by land one, as a signal for we were 
apprehensive, it would be difficult to cross 
the Charles River or get over Boston Neck. 
I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend and 
desired him to make the signals. I then 
went home, took my boots and surtout, went 
to the north part of the town, where I kept 
a boat; two friends rowed me across Charles 
River a little to the eastward, where the man 
of war, Somerset, lay. It was then young 
flood, the ship was winding, and the moon 
was rising. They landed me on_ the 
Charlestown side, when I got into town I 
met Col. Conant and several others; they 
said they had seen the signals. I told them 
what was acting and went to get me a horse; 
I got a horse of Deacon Larkin. While the 
horse was being prepared, Richard Devens 
who was one of the Committee of Safety, 
came to me, and told me that as he came 
down the road from Lexington, after sun- 
down, that evening; that he had met ten 
British officers, all well mounted and armed, 
going up the road. 

I set off upon a very good horse; it was 
then about 11 o'clock and yery pleasant. 
After I had passed Charlestown Neck and 
got nearly opposite where Mark was hanged 
in chains I saw two men on horseback un- 
der a tree, When T got near them I dis- 
covered they were British officers. One tried 
to get ahead of me, and the other to take 
me, 1 turned my horse very quick and 
galloped towards Charlestown Neck, and 
then pushed for the Medford road. The 
one who chased me, endeavoring to cut me 
off got into a clay pond, near where the 
new tavern is now built. I got clear of him 
and went through Medford over the bridge 
and up to Menotomy (now Arlington). In 
Medford IT awakened the Captain of the 
Minute Men; and after that. I alarmed al- 
most every house till T got to Lexington. 

T found Hancock and Adams at the Rev. 
Jonas Clark’s; T told them my errand and 
enquired for William Dawes: they said he 
had not been there; IT related the story of 
the two officers, and supposed that he must 
have been stopped, as he ought to have been 
there before me, After IT had been there 
about an hour Dawes arrived. We refreshed 
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ourselves and set off for Concord, to secure 

» stores, etc., there. 

We were overtaken by young Dr. Prescott, 
whom we found to be a high Son of Liberty. 
I told them of the ten officers Mr. Devens 
had met and that it was probable that we 
might be stopped before we got to Concord; 
for 1 supposed that after night they divided 
themselves and that two of them had fixed 
themselves in such passages as would most 
likely to stop any intelligence going to Con- 
cord, I likewise mentioned that we had 
better alarm all the inhabitants till we got 
to Concord; the young Doctor much ap- 
proved of this, and said he would stop with 
either of us, for the people between there 
and Concord knew him, and would give the 
more credit to what we said. We had got 
nearly half way; Dawes and the Doctor 
stopped to alarm the people of a house; I 
about one hundred rods ahead, when 
I saw two men, in nearly the same situations 
as those two officers were, near Charlestown, 
I called for the Doctor and Dawes to come 
up; in an instant I was surrounded by four 
—they had placed themselves in a straight 
road that inclined each way} they had taken 
down a pair of bars on the north side of 
the road, and two of them were under a 
tree in the pasture. The Doctor being fore- 
most he came up; and we tried to get past 
them; but they being armed with pistols 
and swords, they forced us into the pasture, 
the Doctor jumped _ his horse over a low 
stone wall, and got to Concord. I observed 
a wood at a small distance and made for 
that. When I got there out started six of 
ficers, and ordered me to dismount, one of 
them who appeared to have the command, 
examined me, where I came from and what 
my name was. I told him. He asked me 
if I was an express, I answered in the af- 
firmative. He demanded what time I left 
Boston. I told him and added that their 
troops had catched ground in passing the 
river and that there would be five hundred 
Americans there in a short time, for I had 
alarmed the country all the way up. 

Te immediately rode towards those who 
stopped us when all five of them came down 
ona full gallop; one of them whom I after- 
wards found to be Major Mitchell of the 
sth Regiment, clapped his pistol to my head, 
called) me by name and said he was going 
to ask me some questions and if I did not 
vive him true answers. he would blow my 


brains out. He then asked me similar ques~ 
tions to those above. 

He then ordered me to mount my horse 
after searching me for arms. He then ordered. 
his men to advance and to lead me in front. 
When we got to the road they turned down 
towards Lexington, and when we got about 
one mile the Major rode up to the officer 
that was leading me and told him to give 
me to the Sergeant, As soon as he told me,. 
the Major ordered him, if I attempted to. 
run or if anybody insulted them, to blow my 
brains out. We rode till we got near Lex- 
ington meeting-house, when the militia fired 
a volley of guns, which appeared to alarm 
our captors very much. The Major inquired 
of me how far it was to Cambridge and if 
there was any other road. After some con- 
sultation the Major rode up to the Sergeant 
and asked him if his horse was tired. He 
answered him he was—he was a Sergeant 
of Grenadiers and had a small horse—‘Then 
take that man’s horse.” I dismounted and 
the Sergeant mounted my horse, when they 
all rode toward Lexington meeting-house. 
I went across the burying ground and some 
pastures and came to Mr. Clark’s house, 
where I found Hancock and Adams. I told 
them of my treatment, and they concluded 
to go from that house toward Woburn. I 
went with them and a man by the name of 
Lowell who was a clerk to Hancock. When 
we got to the house where they intended to 
stop Mr. Lowell and I returned to Mr. 
Clark’s to find what was going on. When 
we got there an elderly man came in; he 
said he had just come from the tavern, that 
a man had come from Boston who said there 
were no British troops coming. 


Lowell and myself went towards the tav- 
ern, when we met a man on full gallop, who 
told us the troops were coming up the rocks. 
We afterward met another who said they 
were close by. Lowell asked me to go to 
the tavern with him to get a trunk of papers 
belonging to John Hancock. We went up 
into a chamber and while we were getting 
the trunk, we saw the British very near, 
upon a full march. We hurried towards 
Mr. Clark’s house. In our way we passed 
through the militia. There were about fifty. 
When we got about one hundred yards from 


the mecting-house the British troops ap- 
peared on both sides of the mecting-house. 


In their front was an officer on horse back. 
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‘They made a halt; when I saw and heard 
‘a gun fired which appeared to be a pistol, 
then I could distinguish two guns, and then 
‘a continual roar of musketry, when we made 
off with the trunk. 

Thus the way was prepared for Concord 
cand Lexington. That the Patriots were not 
taken by surprise and the stores at Concord 
captured as the British had hoped, was due 
to the foresight of Gen. Joseph Warren and 
‘the courage and resourcefulness of Paul 
Revere. 

At the same time Warren dispatched Wil- 
liam Dawes by way of Roxbury; but though 
Dawes played an important part in the 
events of the night his exploits have been 
completely overshadowed in the popular 
imagination by those of the other courier. 
Hence the inspiration for these lines: 

I am a wandering, bitter shade; 

Never of me was a hero made; 

Poets have never sung my praise 

Nobody crowned my brow with : 
And if you ask me the fatal cause 

I answer only, “My name was Dawes.” 
Tis all very 
‘Of the midni 


bays; 


well for the children to hear 
ght ride of Paul Revere 


But why should my name be quite forgot 
Who rode as boldly and well, God wot 
Why should I ask? The reason is clear— 
My name was Dawes and his Revere. 


When the lights from the Old North Church 
flashed out, 


Paul Revere was waiting about, 

But I was already on my way. 

The shadows of night fell cold and gray 

As I rode with never a break or pause; 

But what was the use, when my name was 
Dawes. 


History rings with his silvery name: 
Closed to me are the portals of fame. 
Had he been Dawes and I Revere, 
No one had heard of him, I fear. 
No one has heard of me, because 
He was Revere and I was Dawes. 

—II. F. More. 


TORY BALLAD 
And for their King, John Hancock 
And Adams if they're taken 
Their heads for signs shall hang up high 
Upon the hill called Beacon. 


es 


The Masonic Record of Andrew Jackson 


By Cuas. Comstock, P, G. M. 


One hundred years! I 


, 1 ooking forward, it 
is full of mystery, pregr 


nant with problems 
to be unfolded, alluring with possibilities of 
which not even the most discerning may ade- 
quately conceive, Looking backward, it 
seems but a span, and yet how full to over- 
flowing has it been with that which makes 
for human betterment, for progress, for ac- 
complishment, for wondrous strides in ciyili- 
zation, for a better understanding of life’s 
realities, and a loftier conception of the In- 
finite Law of Harmony that rules the uni- 
verse, 


Keeping pace with the progress and de- 
velopment of our western world, the silent, 
unswerving current of Fraternity, revealed in 
the tenets and ceremonials of the Mystic 
a like the resistless tide of a mighty 
river, has become so blended with the ad- 
vancement of the nation as to make their 
history one and inseparable, 
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In Grand Lodge 

One hundred years ago, a noted American 
Mason was filling the chair of Grand Master 
of Masons in the “Volunteer State,” and to- 
day every loyal ‘Tennessee Craftsman 
renders homage to the name of Ja 
while our hearts thrill with a deeper p: 
ism, a more fervent devotion to those eternal 
principles of Truth which Freemasonry in- 
culates, and on which the foundation of 
our American institutions was established, 
when we recall the heroism and devotion 
that characterized the life of “Old Hickory,” 
and his unswerving fidelity to every concep- 
tion of duty, as a man, a patriot and a Ma- 
son. 

On October 7, 1822. Andrew Jackson, sol- 
dier and statesman, but recently emerged 
from the fiery ordeal of warfare. for the 
first time in its history, sat with his brethren 
in the Grand Lodge of Tennessee. 
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the floor of that august body, he was elected 
to the highest honor a Mason can hold, and 
being duly installed as Grand Master, faith- 
fully served the Craft for a period of two 
years. 

Fifth Grand Master of Tennessee, and a 
few years later becoming the seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Often has the auestion been asked, 
“Where and when was Andrew Jackson 
made a Mason?” ‘This problem has engaged 
the attention of the most brilliant inteliects, 
and has claimed the consideration of the 
most profound historians among the Craft, 
but owing to the loss of old records, not 
highly valued at the time, now of inesti- 
mable worth could they be produced, it bids 
fair to remain a mystery. Yet we have 
recently discovered additional information 
which reveals some facts concerning his Ma- 
sonic career which may be of interest to the 
Fraternity. 

Coming to what was then known as the 
“Western District,” a part of the “Old 
North State,” in 1788, soon after attaining 
his majority, we find no record of his having 
been initiated in any of the North Carolina 
lodges, and at that time there were no lodges 
in ‘Tennessee, the first, known as St. Tam- 
many No, 29, located at Nashville, being 
chartered by the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina in 1796. It was there that Jackson 
established his residence and commenced the 
practice of law. : ; 

The following incident furnishes authentic 
information of his Masonic membership dur- 
ing the early years of Tennessee history. 

Among the hills of East Tennessee, where 
the Holston and the French Broad unite 
to form the “River of the Big Bend"—the 
Tennessee, today nestles a thriving city, 
which in the dawn of the nineteenth century 
was but a frontier hamlet, although the 
capital of the young commonwealth of Ten- 
nessee, There, in the village of Knoxville, 
in the house of Samuel A. Love, on March 
24. 1800, assembled a small but important 
gathering of pioneer tizens, among whom 
were men who have left their impress spon 
the fortunes of the “Volunteer State.” and 
have done much to shape its progress. 
Among them we find the names of George 
W. Campbell, John Rhea, and Jenkins 

Whiteside, who later became noted jurists, 
and filled important positions in the state. 
and even in the nation. There was George 
Roulstone, editor of the Gazette, the first 


newspaper published at Tennessee’s capital. 
Then we note the names of Edward Scott, 
the first Grand Secretary of Tennessee; 
Hugh Stuart, John Wilkinson, and cther 
noted pioneers. Among them, and here as. 
elsewhere, a leader, gleams a name of al- 
most international reputation, a daring and. 
stalwart American, a native of Virginia, one 
of the Heroes of King’s Mountain, and Ten- 
nessee’s first Governor, Col. John Silver. 

What may be the purpose of this gather- 
ing of grave and earnest men? On January 
15, 1800, Colonel William Polk, Grand 
Master of the “Mother State,’ North Caro- 
lina, issued a dispensation for the formation 
of a new Lodge in the village of Knoxville, 
to be known as Polk Lodge, U. D., and 
these men were assembled to effect its or- 
ganization, this being the initial meeting. 
Governor Sevier, as the first Worshipful 
Master, presided and opened the Lodge in 
due form, with Major James Grant as Sen- 
ior Warden and George W. Campbell as Jun- 
ior Warden, <A transcript of the record of 
this and subsequent meetings of this new 
Lodge, while working under dispensations, 
is preserved in the archives of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina, where the writer 
recently saw it, and in addition to the mem- 
bership of the new Lodge present at that 
first meeting, the record accounts for two 
visitors, Theodore Bland, of Alexandria 
Lodge No. 22, of Virginia, of which George 
Washington was the first Master, and An- 
drew Jackson, of Harmony Lodge, at Nash- 
ville, the name of the latter Lodge having 
been changed from St. ‘Tammany to Har- 
mony by order of the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina. 

Later in the year, on October 27, 1800, 
George W. Campbell. in a letter addressed 
to Robert Williams, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina, which ac- 
companied the transcript of the Lodge rec- 
ord, in discussing the organization of a new 
Lodge at Greeneville, Tennessee, suggested 
the name of “Judge” Jackson as a compe- 
tent man to serve as Master of said new 
Lodge, except for the fact that he, Andrew 
Jackson, only came on that side of the 
mountain once in six months. Jackson was 
then a judge of the Superior Court of Ten- 
nessee and came to the Eastern Division 
from his residence near Nashville for the 
purpose of holding the semi-annual terms 
of the court in that part of the state, ‘This 
letter is also preserved in the archives of 
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the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, and 
these documents furnish the earliest au- 
thentic evidence of Andrew Jackson's Ma- 
sonic affiliation. The roster of Harmony 
Lodge No. 1, of Nashville, for 1805, a copy 
of which is to be found in the Grand Lodge 
Library at Philadelphia, Pennsylyania, in- 
cludes the name of Andrew Jackson among 
its members. The transcript of the first 
meeting of the new Lodge at Greeneville, 
Tennessee, held September 5, 1801, shows 
that Andrew Jackson was present, and was 
appointed Senior Warden, pro tem. George 
W. Campbell was named as the first Master 
of this new Lodge, under the dispensation. 
The foregoing records furnish the only au- 
thentic information as to Andrew Jackson’s 
Masonic membership prior to his election 
vas Grand Master in 1822, All other records 
‘of those earlier years which might haye 
thrown some light on the time and place of 


his initiation have been obliterated by the 
Tavages of time, . 


Early Records 
Philosophically, the 


knowledge of just 
where such a man 


as Andrew Jackson first 
‘opened his eyes upon the light of the pky 
cal world is of small moment. It is con- 
ceded, however, that he was a natiye of 
North Carolina, and authentic history states 
that he was of r 


nal J Scotch-Irish parentage. 
Neither is it vitally important that we know 
Just when or where he received the “Light” 
of the Mystic Tie, although, from the stand- 
point of historical information, we should 
know these facts, Our records are incomplete 
without this knowledge. But the written 
evidence is not available, and the voices that 
might have testified regarding these impor- 
tant events are stilled forever in the life 
terrestrial, 

The records of the Craft 
show that he was a member of Harmony 
Lodge No, 1 in the early part of 1800. It 
is also shown that he was a member of that 
Lodge in 1805. This Lodge ceased to work 
in 1808, and we haye learned nothing of his 
Lodge membership after that time. That 
he was Grand Master of Masons in Ten- 


do conclusively 


nessee, from October 7, 1822, to October 4, 
1824, history faithfully records as shown 
in the printed proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge, and these records further show that 
he was present at a called communication of 
that body on May 4, 1825, and in company 
with Brother George W. Campbell had the 
distinctive honor of introducing to the Grand 
Lodge our illustrious brother, General, the 
Marquis de La Fayette, the intimate friend 
and associate of the immortal Washington 
during the trying events of the American 
Revolution. Again, at the annual communi- 
cation of the Grand Lodge, October 9. 1839, 
at the age of seventy-two, and enfeebled by 
the strenuous activities of life, he accepted 
a cordial invitation to attend the s ssion, 
over which he once more presided fer a 
time, and afterward accompanied the grand 
officers and other brethren to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where a spec service 
was held. In his annual address, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1845, Grand Master Edmund Dil- 
lahunty announced the passing ay from 
the scenes of this life of our illustrious 
brother, whose death occurred June 8, 18-45, 
paying a well-merited tribute to his lifelong 
fidelity to the welfare of his country and 
humanity’s weal. 

That he was a Mason, that his soul was 
expanded and his conduct incited by the 
teachings of the Mystic Tie, that he ex- 
emplified in public and in private, as soldier, 
statesman and citizen, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
that he lived for the good of his fellowmen, 
and that while the inevitable mandate of 
Time has separated him from us in the 
flesh, yet his immortal spirit remains forever 
among us, and the influences of his life work 
are still manifest in our assemblages, imbu- 
ing each succeeding generation with the in- 
spiration of his fervent loyalty and devotion 
to American ideals and the sterling quali- 
tics of noble manhood, are matters of the 
utmost importance not only to the Craft of 
which he was an honored member, but to 
all who venerate the spirit of selflessness 
which has ever characterized the truly 
great and good, 


THE STONE OF SCONE 


In the early morning twilight of religious 
experience primitive men used to set up pil- 
Jars or blocks of rough stone to designate a 
place where they believed there had been 
some manifestation of deity. Often these 
stones were sect up in consequence of a vivid 
dream and sometimes 1 place where long 
contemplation and earnest prayer had been 
followed by a vision or a voice which seemed 
to come from a rock, a burning bush, or 
even out of the air. j 

One of the most celebrated and_ historic 
stones of history is coupled by traditions 
with a long train of remarkable incidents. 
This stone is an irregular block of purplish 
brown rock of the variety usually termed 
“free-stone” which is secured by rude ron 
clamps to the lower side of the seat of the 
coronation chair of Great Britain. ‘This 
chair is kept in the chapel of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey and is only 
brought out into the nave of the cathedral 
when a king or queen is to be crowned, The 
chair itself is a battered old relic badly 
disfigured by persons who have a mania for 
carving their names in publie places, but it 
is one of the most revered relies of the 
British Empire, All the sovereigns of the 
nation for a period of 500 years have heen 
crowned while sitting in this ancient chair 
and over the historic stone, which is known 
in history and tradition as the “Stone of 
Scone.” 


Tlas Long Train of Legends 

A long train of legends, traditions and 
superstitions attach to this famous relic. 
Those which trace back for about 1,000 
years are fairly authentic but the earlier 
ones which pretend te trace this stone back 
to a well-known story in Genesis of the Old 
Testament qaake heavy demands upon imod- 
ern credulity. This story is found in_ the 
28th chapter of Genesis and to this offec ¢ 

Isaac and Rebekah decided that the time 
had come when their son Jacob should 
choose him a wife, They were afraid he 
might choose a woman of the daughters of 
Heth so they sent him on a long journey 
into the country of Mesopotamia where La- 
ban, brother of Rebekah, lived and to mar- 
ry one of TLahan’s daughters. Jaco set 
out from Beersheba in Southern Palestine 
to make the journey to Padan-aram, which 


signifies, “the country of the Arameans.” 
One evening when he arrived at a little place 
called Luz about ten miles north of Jeru- 
salem, Jacob made his camp in the open. 
He took a stone of suitable size and made 
it his pillow. As he slept he had a remark- 
able dream in which he saw a great shining 
ladder extending from earth to heaven and 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it. 

At the summit of the ladder he saw Jeho- 
yah standing and a voice came down to him 
saying: “I am Jehovah, the God of Abra- 
ham thy father and the God of Isaac. The 
land on which thou liest, to thee will I give 
it and to thy posterity. Thy posterity shall 
become as numerous as the dust of the earth 
and they shall spread abroad in every diree- 
tion all over the earth. In thee and in thy 
posterity shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed. Behold I am with thee and will 
protect thee wherever thou mayest go and 
I will bring thee back again to this country.” 


“Jehovah in This Place” 


When Jacob awoke, he exclaimed: ‘“Sure- 
ly Jehovah is in this place. This is none 
other than the dwelling place of God: this 
is the very gate of Heaven.” To mark the 
place Jacob built a cairn of stones and set 
the stone which he had used as a pillow on 
the top of the cairn. Then he poured oil 
over the stone to consecrate it and he 
called the place ‘Beth-Elohim” signifying 
“the house of God.” In our modern transla- 
tions the term is contracted to ‘“Beth-el.” 

Here begins the train of legendary lore 
which connects the earliest history of this 
stone with the present. The land of Canaan 
was subject to periodical famines. Occa- 
sionally the rains failed and those of the 
inhabitants who could afford to make the 
journey would go down to Egypt or over 
into Babylonia where elaborate irrigation 
canals utilized the flood waters of the rivers 
and made crops sure whether it rained or 
not. In his middle age Jacob, with his 
family and servants to the number of 70 
went down to Egypt to escape from fam- 
ine. The Pharaoh, or emperor, gave them 
a plat of land in the province of Goshen 
adjoining the delta of the Nile and Jacob’s 
descendants remained there for about 400 


years. 
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Carried to Athens 

In order to make sure that their God 
was with them they brought from Palestine 
the block of stone which Jacob had set up 
at Bethel and about it the tribe met for 
worship for many generations. In the 
course of time, Prince Gathelus, son of 
Cecrops, King of Athens, came over to 
Egypt to marry Scota, daughter of Pharaoh. 
Gathelus learned about this magic stone 
which had been so long revered by the 
children of Israel and, fully convinced of 
its mystical powers, he had his retainers 
steal it. They carried it away to Athens 
and later to the island of Sicily, where 
Gathelus went to rule over a Grecian colo- 
ny. 

From Sicily it was afterwards carried 
to Brigantia, Spain, While it was in Spain, 
a man named Simon Breech, fayorite son 
of Milo the Scot, came travelling. He stole 
it and carried it away to Ireland. As his 
ship was nearing the Irish coast a storm 
arose and the sacred stone, securely lashed 
in ropes, was used as an extra anchor to 
prevent the vessel from being wrecked on 
a lee shore. 

Having saved the ship the stone was 
raised from the sea and carried to the sacred 
hill of Tara, where the pagan kings of 
Ireland had been crowned from time im- 
memorial, here it was used as a seat for 
the crowning of kings and it became known 
as “Lia Fail,” “the stone of destiny.” Ad- 
ditional legends and prophecies | 
about it. 


gathered 


Taken to Scotland 
According to tradition, if the chief about 
to be crowned king was a legitimate 
cessor and a proper candidate the 
remained silent, 


suc- 
stone 
If he was a pretender or 
an unfit person, it groaned aloud like a low 
rumbling of thunder. At this point 1 

begins to merge into more authentic tr 
tion, — Presently a notable Scottish chief 
named Tergus gathered several clans to 
gether and founded the first Scottish mon- 
archy, Fergus had heard about the magic 
stone on Tara’s hill and he had it stolen 
away by night and carried to Scotland in 
the belief that if he and his descendants 
could be crowned upon it their family would 
reign forever, To prevent the stone frombeing 
stolen out of Scotland Fe gus buried it un- 
der the floor of a vault under Dunstaffnage 


Scottish kingdom grew. Its territory was 
extended across the east coast, Kennetl. II, 
about the year 840 fought his last battle 
with the Picts in what is now Perthshire 
and decided to move his seat to that place. 

He had the stone carried across Scotland 
and planted on a raised plot of ground at 
the town of Scone. He was no longer afraid 
of losing the stone by theft, being confident 
of his ability to defend it, so he had it built 
into the seat of a great wooden chair. The 
chair was placed on a rise of ground known 
as “the Mount of Belief.” Fergus erected 
a stone cross beside it. Saint Columba had 
long before established the Christian reli- 
gion in Scotland and had died in 597 leaving 
several well-established mission churches. 

Scone, Capital of Picts 

Scone, located two miles north of the pres- 
ent city of Perth and on the left bank of 
the Tay, had long been the capital of the 
Picts. Their rude parliaments had often 
gathered about the rude hill of Moot, which 
Fergus renamed the ‘Mount of Belief.” 
There for generations the succeeding kings 
of Scotland had the crown placed on their 
heads by the successive Karls of Fife. Perth 
was in consequence regarded as the capital 
city of Scotland until the royal residence 
was transferred to Kdinburgh. In 1296, 
more than years after the establishment 
at Scone, Edward of Fngland made con- 
quest of Scotland. Edward I. accepted the 
traditions of the stone of Scone so seriously 
that he carried it away to England to be- 
come a secure foundation for his own king- 
dom and _ posterity. 

His first act was to have himself crowned 
King of the Scots while seated on the stone. 
In order to destroy belief in the traditions 
of Scone he obtained permission from the 
Pope to raze the ancient abbey there, but 
before he could act upon this permit he died. 
Edward had a new chair made for the rec “po 
tion of the stone and he intended to have a 
later one made of bronze but the wooden 
chair, decorated by Walter the Painter, who 
was at that time working in one of the chap- 
els of the abbey, has been preserved to this 
day. 


Fenians Wanted Tt 
Edward TT, did not accept the prophecies, 
legends and traditions of the stone of Scone, 
or Coronation Stone, so seriously as his 


Y in ’ father had done, During his re ign Robert 
castle on Loch Etive. The power of the Bruee made a treaty with him which stipu- 
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lated for the return of the stone and all the 
other sacred relics of Scotland. Edward 
was inclined to consent. When it came 
to a surrender of the stone a_ great 
London mob made violent protest. All the 
other relics were sent back but the stone 
was kept in Westminster Abbey. There is 
said to be an inscription engraved upon the 
upper face of the stone under the seat of 
the chair to this effect: 


“Where’er is found this sacred stone 
The Scottish race shall reign. 


This has proved true up to date for 
George V. of England is a descendant of 
James VI. of Scotland, in spite of the dilu- 
tion of Scottish blood with the blood of 
German princes. ‘The Scots shave bent 
power in business and polities since the 
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Union. Not only the Scots, but the ety 
covet possession of this famous stone. a 
said that the Fenian organization incorpo 
rated in its formal oath of membership : 
solemn pledge to work for the recovery = 
the “Lia Fail” or stone of destiny, in ; 

belief that its recovery would mean the - 
throw of British authority in intend oe 
the firm establishment of either a new ines 
dynasty or of a a ag with the sovereign 
y vested in the people. 
" It acd he ee bad taste to Baise: the 
slightest doubt regarding the arene ee 
of all this legendary lore, but geologists 
asserted that the character of the cae : 
Scone bears a close resemblance yee en 
cropping rock in the vicinity of — 
nage, This, of course, might be . slg 
coincidence.—George B. Catlin, in Detroi 


Masonic News. 


ee 


California Colored Masons and Clandestinism 


It is not alone in the Masonry of the 
white race that clandestinism shows its ugly 
head. ‘The colored brothers also have cheir 
troubles, It is understood, of course, that 
while no branch of negro Masonry 1s Beeee 
nized by the governing bodies of the 16 nite 
States, ‘this is because of the peculiar Amer- 
ican doctrine of “exclusive jurisdiction, 
which prevents more than one body sine 
the same territorial limits. Racial and nor 
questions also play their parts in the - L 
ing division, But considered from the — 
point of unprejudiced history, most Learn 
white Masons are willing to admit that the 
so-called “Prince Hall Masons” have a clear 
case for legitimacy. In many of the AUN 
dictions, though re ognition is not given, a 
really friendly feeling exists. Again and 
again colored Masons, holding official posi- 
tion in their own bodies, have asked the 
authorities of white Grand Lodges for ad- 
vice as to methods of procedure. And al- 


‘con willingly. It 
ways such help has been given iene Ane 
is recognized that the colored people ¢ 


entitled to keep up their own organization 
and that the beneficial influence of the fra 
ternity should be available to them. : 
For such reason the sentiment of white 
Masonry in California is with the long- 


i r re colored craft when 
ca ee a peostlanly despi able 
type of clandestinism. Through i sai 
of some of the best Masons of thes og - 
body (white) the State authorities, a a0 
issue charter of incorporation to the in 
ea have been informed of the facts, 
NMstosledl and other. This has yeh ae 
cient to block the game of the men W or} : 
hoped to make profit from the ignorance 0 
he fellows. A. relation oe this attempt 

intere r readers, 
Se ao been sought from 


For some s be ; at 
time to time to eain a footing in this State 
ime i) 


by a group of negroes who claimed ay _ 
Masonic standing. derived from bs ne pio 
ous bodies. And each time the an a e 
shalled against such claims has dens : 
cient to spoil their plans. The ie : on ee 
negro Grand Lodge has been able : enlis 
the assistance of the white brethren acd 
f its own strict adherence to the principles 
at the universal er f Now there has been 
Soria to the Secretary of the a * 
California a document proposing artic es 0 
and demanding the issuance 
of a charter authorizing the petitioners : 
do business in the Commonwealth a 
Most Worshipful Alpha Grand Lodge o 


it is 


incorporation 
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ancient, Free and Accepted Masons for the 
State of California.” 

The amazing assertions of this document 
and the all-embracing activities proposed 
would be really entertaining if the issues in- 
volved were not so serious. The first state- 
ment made is mendacious in the extreme. 
It sets forth “that the said Most Worship- 
ful Grand Lodge,” ete., “is a part of the 
United Grand Lodge of England.” There 
is no shadow of truth in such averment. It 
is doubtful whether the United Grand Lodge 
of England has ever heard of the self-styled 
“Alpha Grand Lodge.” But to fortify such 
statement there is copy of a letter attached 
which purports to come from some official 
of the Grand Lodge of England. This is 
dated back to 1915 and is he 
“the record Department” 
the “Chief Recorder,” 
an office, but if so this 
never heard of it. 
a short form of cr 


aded as from 
and the office of 
There may be such 
present writer has 
The letter sets forth that 
edential is forwarded to 
one C. L. Mitchell, “Most Grand High Sec- 
retary,” which is a peculiar form of address 
to emanate from the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land. We are unable to get the real mean- 
ing of the following explanation: “This 
letter is not written from the educational 
standpoint, but commonly, so anyone may 
be able to understand same.” The expressed 
intention is defeated by the language used. 


The body of the letter deals with “Prince 
Hall Masonry,” 


as it exists in the United 
States, and finds that it is not of a nature 
to he recognized in England. 


But, and here 
is the really amazing paragraph, “Any cer- 
tificate that has not the seal of the’ Most 
Worshipful Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. 
of Texas (presumably the white Grand 
Lodge) or the Most Worshipful King Solo- 
mon Grand Lodge A, F, & A.M. of Texas, 
San Antonio, Tes 8, will be void; and if 


anyone in 'T (colored ) claiming to hold 


or have any authority from this Grand 
Lodge ta practice Freemasonry in the State 


of Texas, you are at liberty to deny it. as 
we don’t want our Grand Lodge to be mis- 
represented. If anyone in Texas claims to 
be genuine and not working under the direc- 
tion of cither one of the 
above, they are 
a curious matter 


two mentioned 
clandestine.” Tt ig indeed 
that an official writing in 
the name of the United Grand Lodge of 
England should he so ignorant of the pri- 
mary rules of English gr 


ammar as is eyi- 
denced in this letter, 


One would need more 
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than the copy attached to the articles of 
incorporation to satisfy a Mason that it was 
genuine. 

It is this King Solomon Grand Lodge of 
Texas that has spawned and given feeble life 
to the Alpha Grand Lodge of California. 

The proposed activities of this body 
as comprehensive as those claimed and prof- 
itably operated by Thomson, of recent un- 
Savory memory, As matter of fact, it would 
appear that the intention of the wou! 
incorporators are the same as that animating 
the now convicted peddler of multitudinous 
degrees, For besides engaging “in frater- 
nal, benevolent, philanthropic and charitable 
work,” it is intended “to work in conjunc- 
tion with the United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
Jand, when (how delightfully definite) said 
corporation shall affiliate and be recognized 
by the said United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land.” Which will probably be the ease. 
But there is no Grand Lodge so avid for ex- 
tension of jurisdiction, Only Thomson's 
“American Masonic Federation” could com- 
pare to this project. For it is proposed: 

“To issue warrants for chapters of Royal 
Arch Masons, Commanderies of Knights of 
Templars (sic) Consistories of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Degree, Temples of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystie Shrine, Chap- 
ters of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
Courts of the Heroine of Jericho, and Courts 
of the Ancient Arabie Order of the Daugh- 
ters of the Sphinx, all according to the reg- 
ulations and discipline of the 
Council of Free and A epted Masons ™ 

One can well imagine a body of colored 
grafters, having this wonderful assortment 
of degrees on display and for sale to the 
ignorant of their own race, as sure of an 
easy livelihood. It is also evident that in 
throwing this choice collection together, as 
coming under the jurisdiction of a Grand 

Lodge, and “according to the regulations 
and discipline of the Supreme Council of 
Tree and Accepted Masons,” the ambitious 
group displayed its own dense ignorance of 
Masonry. 


are 


d-be 


Supreme 


Space is taken for this matter 
not only will have interest to M 
ers of the white bodies, but the ignorant, 
mendacious and unscrupulous methods thus 
revealed would reflect upon the fraternity in 
all its affairs. To come at the history and 
standing of this so-called Alpha Grand Lodge 
recourse was had to Brother Harry A. 
Williamson, the present Grand Historian of 


because it 
asonic read- 
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the Prince Hall Grand Lodge eke fo 
There are many Masonic me Reeciis 
our own brethren who have ue od aeitli 
during the past decade to ae ee 
this colored brother on matters oO the crafts 
history and the gg aan ee ue 
sho will speak in his favor as deers core 
axe ftscued of American Masons, Regn 
tive of color. In answer to our te la be 
a wealth of information, which ae of 
here incorporated for an org ie ae 
the subject in hand. Brother da ae 
thus disposes of the claims of t Ee re 
group: “This organization mentione ‘ o 
5 : > -e Hall craft 
every sense, so far as the Prince H the 
is concerned, a bogus body. i te — 
powers in your jurisdiction will do ot 
thing they can to prevent the eo, of 
of the Alpha Grand Lodge. yore saieiit 
the claim, as quoted above, of Ae af 
and credentials from the Grand Lad Sthe 
England, our correspondent rites ait 
claim advanced by that body that it Ke . d 
of the Grand Lodge of England is 2 nen 
beyond the shadow of doubt. It ee 
for the purpose of misleading those w ae 
not familiar with the facts. henge ger a 
some of my people will fall for such s ne 
I can not believe that any such ae 
has emanated from an official of ihe: ee 
Lodge of England, cither directly ox fe 
directly. It can be nothing He caniliaas 
than a forgery.” Thence Brother ie bed 
son takes up the history of the spurious 
jes, as follows: . 
“Now about the so called ‘King Solomon 
; 4 " vill examine 
Grand Lodge of Texas.’ If you bes sa of that 
proceedings of the white Grand Lod r $ ceinis 
jurisdiction for 1912 you will Hind 2 4 ich 
ence in the Grand Master’s address in he 
it is stated that the King Solomon sot 
claims descent from the St. John’s Gran 
: nae ‘ry bogus negro 
Lodge of Tllinois (another Oe is poe 
body), and that in turn claims origin Cane 
the Grand Lodge of Roumania. Data “ee 
cerning the latter, as near as i “ie New 
able to get at it, ean be found the anor 
York (white) proecedings for 1 v1 adere 
title of ‘Reformed Roumanian Grane a line 
in Bucharest.’ It is evident that h 2 shat 
of descent in this ease is of the eae 
Thomson relied upon to bolster up his 
sal fraud, 4 
Referring to the Prince Hall ise 
California “our kindly informant sie ae 
“The Prince Hall brethren in Oe 
are organized under title of the ‘Sovereig 


< f California.” 
r Lodge, F. & A. M. of no 
er ninth oldest colored haseerh | 
in the country, having been © oe ae 
in goth of June, 1855, at San r : ee 
i re ; lirect descendant of African ‘ ‘ ge 
450 “Firougli two sources, eee pe 
che independent African agg - 
Beniigivente, to African Lodge oy eae 
Philadelphia, to African Lodge : saa 
ston, to the Grand Lodge o as [ace 
ie 2 the United Grand Lodge of al 
nae ‘ de Boyer Grand Lodge of ct 
Yor to Prince Hall Grand Lodge of a 
: a ae to African eee se oF ae 
ea eeat ay ” Advicg odge No, +59 
Te 6 a ae of eae 
es es n see that the ‘Sovereign Grand: 
ee of California’ is regular from begin 
wodge al 
a or Angeles as to the 
As a mite | ae document ceee 
whic eens is asked bring not ving 
aes ee Our correspondent, a prom 
to their 7 


itty ts his 
» southern city, pu 
nt brother of the so aot te full gatich 


facts so aptly that we 
oan Eee little information 
aie a, IE of your eee 
ing « the colored people w ho 6 
pee sobs Masonic circles. It list i 
a 7 investigation on the a 
ae red #6008 of mine, one the Gran 
pa ae the Grand Lodge of cog Bs 
aC une Past Grand Commander c i 
ao nandery and a Thirty-third ; - 
= ey ‘colored, of course). Both a 
a eg a reliable, and, ae 
er ; aionere than many of the white va 
yetter Mas 
TET cost the middle of ek iS C 
1 fexas, arrivec 40s ANg 
— ae oe des Gesell Master 7 the 
- eee nd Lodge. He associated 
ae a ee . Sidney F, Dones. The pi 
ae i real estate business, along with 
hae seniies a the peddling of hace 
seine es -d that the degrees. from pi 
oe ne hice third, and including : l 
Sinehae ae Cryptic degrees and the 
oe : a 7 be had ‘for S15, or bce ee 
shee ne dupe may have. The regilar 
pay ce here do not, of course, Sat 
i A al PDones, and are very sain “a 
see ee elie activities. They eank . P 
Lee ~ them out of such business, ar 
ase how easy it is for unserupu 
an uninformed individual 


they recognize 
lous men to bilk 
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and make him think he is getting something 
for his money. The negro lodges in this 
district are very careful about admitting any 
member of a clandestine lodge. By that I 
mean those lodges which we regard as clan- 
destine. . 

“You make reference to another fly-by- 
night crowd, known as the King Solomon 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge, which had 
its headquarters in Pittsburg, California. 
That outfit has not been heard of lately, but 
was rather active for a time. I recall that 
it applied for articles of incorporation a 
year or so ago, but was turned down by the 
Secretary of State. , 

“An amusing sidelight of this matter was 
the fact that one of my informants (the 
Grand Secretary) was approached on the 
street by this man Dones, who offered to 


confer all the degrees mentioned for $15. 
This without even the formality of an in- 
troduction.” . 

While under the circumstances the Grand 
Lodge of California and the white Masons 
of this jurisdiction can not recognize any 
negro body, yet those who are conversant 
with the situation have a very friendly feel- 
ing and regard for the Prince Hall colored 
Masons. They will be glad that these are 
able to cope with such a peculiarly despic- 
able clandestinism. For when any man or 
set of men, be they white or colored, seek 
to use Masonry to make profit, and by fraud- 
ulent means, as is the evident intention in 
this case, they will meet condemnation from 
all concerned for the good name of the 
fraternity.—The National Trestle Board. 


ee 
THE NATION’S FIRST LANDMARK 


By Pror. Gituerr P, Brown, dA. M., Ph. D., LL. D. 


; Journeying southward from our Nation’s 
Capital to a distance of 15 miles we find 
ourselves looking at the home of the 
‘Father of his Country.” What an inspira- 
tion is this splendid picture. On 
hand is beauty and most sacred seem its 
grounds. In all America no other estate 
is more pleasantly situated. 
The first known title holders of the hills 
and vales around what is now Mount Vernon 
were the Doeg Indians, 
their remains have 


every 


: In recent years 
been unearthe is 
estate. This landmark erected ere 
Wiens & tnooe stent ape gee 
é idward Vernon 

who operated in’ these waters defending 
England and her territories, - 
We approach the mansion from the 
Here we rest and gaze : 
over the beautiful landscape, thinkine of 
the quict elegance and restrained Tastiey 
enjoyed by the Virginia planters of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries : 
The house is truly a work of art. ‘Tt is 
36 fect lone; two stories high. The mansion 
contains many relies of historic value. Out- 
side we find ourselves in Nature’s garden 
Washington’s diary of his fifty-third 
birthday reads: “Moved several “young 
trees of sassafras, Dogwood and Redbud 


rear. 
with cager eyes 


to the shrubbery on No. side of the grass 
plat.” This Journal shows that the pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon had a liking for 
forestry. No less than twenty-five kinds of 
trees which he mentioned as having been 
started by his own hand at Mount Vernon 
have since disappeared, but today there are 
standing fifty-seven trees which were set 
out by him or during this time. 

The giant elms today growing near the 
kitchen and servants’ quarters, are of Wash- 
ington’s period, and may haye been set by 
him while yet in his military glory. 

The Buckeyes, seven of them at Mount 
Vernon, are of more than passing interest, 
because as Charles Sprague Sargent says in 
a report on the Mount Vernon trees, ‘The 
seeds from which these trees were grown 
were gathered by Washington near the 
mouth of Cheet river, in what is now West 
Virginia, in September, 1784, and were 
planted by him in April of the following 
year. To botanists these trees are of greater 
interest than any other plants at Mount 
Vernon, for this species naturally has yellow 


flowers, but the Mount Vernon trees have 


red, pink and flesh-colored flowers on the 
different individual specimens. Trees with 


flowers of these colors have long been looked 
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for in vain in the Appalachian forests, and 
except at Mount Vernon are nowhere known 
to exist.” 

The great Virginian made entry in the 
diary, May 21, 1785, that plants of the 
large Magnolia of South Carolina, had ar- 
rived at his estate, and on the 18th of No- 
vember he put them in the greenhouse for 
the winter. April 6, 1786, he wrote: ““Trans- 
planted 46 large Magnolias of South Caro- 
lina, 6 at the head of each of the serpentine 
walks, next the circle; 26 in the shrubbery 
or grove at the South end of the house, and 
8 in that at the North end.” 

Our first President’s arboriculture in- 
cluded among many others the Honey Lo- 
cust tree, his own records showing that on 
March 23, 1786, he planted between 17,000 
and 18,000 seeds of the Honey Locust. 

It is impossible to disassociate from 
Mount Vernon the career of this all around 
American: this patriot whose lasting fame 
has enshrined it, or to regard it as a house 
built by another, or as a home of which he 
saw little while his career was in the mak- 
ing; just as it is impossible to visualize him 
in any other than the ways in which he was 
represented by the masters of portraiture to 
whom he gave sittings. : 

It is here that we find lessons in Nature 
and Art. When we are seated on the broad 
and spacious yeranda, looking down at the 
picturesque Potomac, or far beyond it into 
the hills and yales of Maryland, the natural 
thing is to imagine Washington playing the 
part of the country gentleman in this tran- 
quil spot, little troubled in his younger days 
by ordinary events at home or by extraor- 
dinary events abroad, but when the truth 
is known, it is seen that few men in either 
youth or maturity, have led a busier life. 

His early years were far from settled. At 
the age of thirteen deprived of his father, 
he lost a parental home: the place on the 
cast side of the Rappahannock river, in Staf- 
ford County, and became a dependent uppn 
his elder half brother residing at Pope’s 
Creek. Here under the instruction of a pri- 
vate schoolmaster named Williams, he finished 
his education, not counting the instruction 
in Civil Engineering imparted to him by his 
brother Lawrence, when at seventeen he be- 
came an occupant of the Mount Vernon 
mansion, 

A hare recital of George Washington’s 
employments, from his majority to his as- 
sumption of military command in the Revo- 
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lution, will serve to show how erroneous 
is the impression which the average visitor 
meditating on the columned piazza, has 
formed of Washington’s activities, It was 
here that he wrote his love sonnets to his 
“Lowland Beauty” in the flower of his bache- 
lor days. From this estate he journeyed to 
Fredericksburg, when not twenty-one years 
of age, to receive his first light in the tme- 
honored mysteries of Freemasonry, there 
being initiated in military dress in the rank 
of a Royal Major. It has been shown from 
the records of Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4, 
that the Father of His Country received 
the degree of Master Mason in 1753. 

This proud, tall, round-shouldered, red- 
headed defender of the King became Ad- 
jutant General of the Virginia Colony, with 
the rank of Major, in his twenty-first year. 
In’-1753 he was sent by Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Robert Dinwiddie of the Virginia Colony, 
to visit the French Army in the Ohio Valley, 
on important business: following this visit 
came war, and in 1754, Washington was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant colonel. 
He was then made aide-de-camp to General 
Edward Braddock in 1755: was next ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, Commander-in- 
chief of the Colonial forces, and from 1755 
to 1758 was engaged in recruiting and or- 
ganizing troops for colonial defense. In the 
Jatter year he commanded a successful ex- 
pedition to Fort DuQuesne, a part of the 
site of the present city of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and only after this, and for a brief season 
was he permitted to settle down to the 
pursuit of civic employments. 

It was at Mount Vernon that he wrote 
poetry: received the dignitaries of Europe, 
talked polities and studied “Musick. None 
of these kept him at home all of the time. 
He was a magistrate and member of the 
Colonial House of Burgesses from 1752 to 
1774: a delegate to the Williamsburg Con- 
vention of 1773, and a delegate to the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 1774- 
1775. He was in his seat when, on June 15, 
1775, Thomas Johnson of ‘Maryland, my 
Marvland.” at the suggestion of the New 
Eneland delegation, nominated him for the 
post of Commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental Forces, and it was on the following 
morning that the presiding officer, John 
Hancock of Massachusetts, officially an- 
nounced the appointment to Washington, 
and in common with his associates. heard 
the modest speech of acceptance in which 
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occurs this remarkable and well-timed pas- 
sage: 

“As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to assure the 
Congress that, as no pecuniary considera- 
tion could have tempted me to accept the 
arduous employment at the expense of my 
domestic ease and happiness, I do not 
wish to make any profit from it, I will 
keep an exact account of my expenses. 
Those, I doubt not they will discharge, and 
that is all I desire.” 

It was on the piazza of his Mount Vernon 
home that on the 12th of April, 1793, Wash- 
ington wrote the following to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, which showed his astuteness in the 
affairs of state: 

“War having actually commenced between 
France and Great Britain, it behooves the 
Government of this country to use every 
means in its power to prevent the citizens 
thereof from embroiling us with either of 
these powers, by endeavoring to maintain a 
strict neutrality. I therefore, require that 
you will give the subject mature considera- 
tion, that such measures as shall be deemed 
most likely to effect this desirable purpose 
may be adopted without delay.” 

On the 25th of August 1796, from his 
study at Mount Vernon, Washington wrote 
this letter to James Monroe: 

“My conduct in public and private life, 
as it relates to the important strugele in 
which the latter (referring to France) is 
engaged, has been uniform from the com- 
mencement of it, and may be summed up in 
a few words: that I have always wished well 
to the French Revolution ; that I have always 
given it as my decided opinion that no na- 
tion had a right to intermeddle in the internal 
concerns of another; that every one had a 
right to form and adopt whatever govern- 
ment they liked best to live under them- 

selves, and that if. this country could con- 
sistently with its engagements, maintain a 
strict neutrality, and thereby preserve 
peace, it was bound to do so by motives of 
policy, interest and every other considera- 
tion that ought to actuate a people situated 
as we are.” 

From this same duty on Christmas day 
1793. he wrote his friend and compatriot, 

General Gilbert LaFayette, this bit of well- 
timed philosophy: 


“But it is a fact on which you may en- 
tirely and absolutely rely, that the g@overn- 
ing powers of the country and a] part 
of the people are truly American in prin- 
ciple. attached to the interest of it. and un- 


willing under any circumstances whatsoever 
to participate in the politics or contests of 
Europe.” 

This may be truly called the Voice of 
Mount Vernon, as it concerned the attairs 
of the Republic. It was at Mount Vernon 
that our “first American” died. He had 
contracted a heavy cold from making the 
rounds of his estate. The surgeons were 
called in. Col. Tobias Lear brought out 
the sword he had carried. ‘Three times the 
surgeons bled him, and three times they gave 
him calomel, Then they caused him to in- 
hale the fumes of vinegar. They next poul- 
ticed his ‘‘windpipe” with bran, and_blis- 
tered his feet. At last the proud occupant 
of Mount Vernon “gave up the Ghost.” They 
had murdered their first citizen in the name 
of Science. The neighbors made no protest 
at the bleeding and the surgeons made this 
report—The powers of life seemed to have 
yielded to the disorder.” To Col. Lear in 
a dying tone Washington said: “I am just 
going. Have me decently buried, and do 
not let my body be put into a vault in less 
than three days after I am dead.” 

In 1830 Washington’s remains were taken 
from the family vault and placed in a new 
tomb near a ravine a few hundred yards 
from this old mansion, which is now the 
pride of many millions of people. 

There where once the Red Man warred 
against the Fathers of Virginia still stands 
the estate where Washington spent the even- 
ing of his useful and eventful life. 

Mount Vernon was the typical Virginia 
planter’s home of the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century; it was the paragon of 
southern mansions for all the decades be- 
tween the Revolutionary struggle and Civil 
War; it stands today upon a delightful emi- 
nence on the right bank of the ever-pleasing 
Potomac. a model of American country archi- 
tecture, and unchanged with the passing 
of decades, it continues to exert a purifying 
and exalting influence over the home life of 
the Republic. 

The estate as a whole furnishes a lesson 
in patriotism unparalleled in) world biog 
raphy. Generations yet to come will glory 
in visiting this shrine of Western. civiliza- 
tion. And while the stars shine and the 
Navy of these United States sails the waters 
of the “Mighty Deep.” the peoples of the 
nations of the earth will regard the home 
of “The Father of his Country” as a place 
forever sacred to the human heart. 
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The following striking address was deliv- 
ered recently in the Semaphore Lewis 
Lodge, No. 78, South Australia, by the Sec- 
retary, Bro, William Berry, P. G. Std., when 
proposing the toast of the Grand Lodge Of- 
ticers :— 

The wonder is that midst it all they re- 
main so humble, modest, and painstaking in 
their endless round of duties — but, there 
you are, Brethren, such is but the hall-mark 
of true merit, and these Freemasons have 
that. The presence with us tonight of this 
distinguished array, the solemnity and dig- 
nity which their presence and their rendition 
of our immaculate ritual gave to the cere- 
mony, which we may have witnessed a hun- 
dred times before, and yet has lost none of 
its charm, goes to prove the oneness of our 
aim, and the sweet and effective unifying 
influence that the presence of Grand Lodge 
Officers exercises through their attendance 
and help at our annual and other festivals 

Brethren, will you pardon a personal ex- 
perience? My review of our Grand Lodge, 
its work, progress—nay, great achievements 


—"goes ‘k further than most here tonight, 
for I was in Freemasonry in this district 


Previous to the inception of our Grand 
Lodge thirty-nine years ago. Very shortly 
after its establishment we were favoured 
with a visit from the Pro Grand Master of 
England, the Earl of Carnarvon, Such 
Brethren as could attend were invited to be 
present in the Masonie Hall, on a given day 
at five in the afternoon, and about four hun- 
ed in, Our Grand Master, 


guished visitor, The address took twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, but for charm and per- 
fection of diction, from that day to this I have 
never heard its equal. I found myself with 
mouth open and leaning forward absolutely 
entranced, and when I discovered myself 
thus, and looked sheepishly from side to 
side to see who might have noticed my fool- 
ish appearance, I found nearly everyone else 
almost as deeply interested. What the Earl of 
Carnarvon said I have not the slightest ree- 
ollection of, but the deliverance of our own 
Grand Master on the traditions of the Order, 
its present-day work and the possibilities of 
its future, has been an inspiration all through 
my Masonie career, and I place much of the 


SIMPLY MEMBERS? 


credit which the Craft has received in South 
Australia to the exalted conception of its 
worth held by those who laid the founda- 
tions and established our Grand Lodge. 
Equally capable but more enthusiastic Grand 
Officers have followed in their train, until 
today, for careful, far-seeing, and states- 
manlike administration I hold that our posi- 
tion here in South Australia is second to 
none under the Southern Cross. 

But this only goes to emphasize your re- 
sponsibility and mine. Our leaders are only 
so to the extent we are prepared to follow. 
Our Grand Lodge is, and will continue to 
be, just what we make it. We can carve, 
mark, engrave, and otherwise it embellish; 
we may also neglect and leave alone, forget- 
ting how terrible the ravages and results of 
mere inanition are. You must see, though, 
that when lack of interest in vital principles 
takes place to that extent we not only cease 
to be actual Masons, but we are in the way 
of becoming stumbling-blocks. Oh, the pity 
of it, that ‘there are so many in our Lodges 
who are members without being Masons. Tt 
I were speaking of the Christian Church I 
should say we needed a revival from within. 
T use the same word here for want of a 
better, and think one means to that end would 
be to quietly prevail upon certain men to take 
their clearances—or, better still, let their 
subscriptions lapse and be struck off. I have 
eone that far with some, and urged them to 
try and forget that they ever belonged to us, 
and to that extent I am satisfied Freema- 
sonry has been strengthened as well as pu- 
rified. 

But I would sooner speak of the charm 
and the privileges of Freemasonry, of the 
ereat ends to be served and advantage 
eained when every Craft Lodge becomes a 
miniature Grand Lodge in self-sacrificing ef- 
fort, When we think of the time and the 
work put in during the currency of the year 
by the Grand Master, the Deputy Grand 
Master, Wardens, Directors, Deacons, and 
others, with the Grand Secretary and Assis- 
tant Grand Sceretary, in city and suburban 
and country engagements, one is filled with 
admiration and wonder. I know something 
of the country jaunts these Brethren take. 
I have done the Peninsula trip with its four 
and five installations in one week. IT was 
also at an installation two months ago, with 
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the Deputy Grand Master and Grand Sec- 
retary, when blizzards, cyclones, hail-storms, 
and the bitterest of cold weather were the 
order of the day, with the result that my 
boundless admiration for these Brethren 
who, uncomplaining, carry out these duties, 
is now also accompanied with pity for disa- 
bilities they have to put up with. 

The point that I want to make, though, 
is this, that just so soon as we take our 
Masonic cue (you know I sometimes play 
billiards, but the reference is apt) just so 
soon as we take our Masonic cue from our 
Grand Lodge Officers for devotion to duty, 
willingness to serve, and ambition to propa- 
gate the best that Freemasonry is capable 
of, and withal to reveal its virtues in our 
daily life, so soon will the Craft receive 
due recognition, its progress hitherto will 
be considered tardy, and it will, because of 
its inherent worth, go forward in leaps and 
bounds, its purifying and elevating in- 
fluence will be reflected on all sides and in 
all shades of society; misunde standings 
amongst Brethren will be practically impos- 
sible, and the gloom and fog that rest on 
the community today, on account of distrust 
and hesitancy, will be dissipated into thin 
air, when all the earth is paradise, 

These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls , 
And light of knowledge in their eyes, 
Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 

The pulse of one fraternity. 


Brethren, you form an integral part of 
the great Fraternity that can accomplish 
these ends. In you are to be found the very 
principles that can bring them to pass— 
Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth—and just 
so far as you reveal these attributes in your 
daily work and conversation, to that extent 
alone can God prosper the Craft, through 
you, 


MASONIC PERIODICALS 
The reading of Masonic periodicals 
broadens a Mason's conception of the insti- 
tution. putting him in touch with the whole 
Masonic world, and saves him from turning 
into a mere fossil. limited to his own lodge, 
or, at farthest. his Grand Lodge. Tn other 
words, i furnishes him extended Masonic 
light, and should make him a much wiser, 

better, and, therefore, happier man. 
—Masonic Chronicle 
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THE CONCISE HISTORY OF 
FREEMASONRY 
by Roserr Frexe Gourp 
Past Grand Warden of England, Past Mas- 
ter Lodge “Quatuor Coronati” 2076 
with revisions by 
Frepericx J. W. Crowe 
Past Assistant Grand Director of Ceremonies 
of England, Past Master Lodge “Quatuor 
Coronati” 2076 

This is an attractive, popular and com- 
prehensive work by the greatest of Masonic 
historians brought thoroughly up-to-date, 
and presents many practical features not 
generally known to the members of the 
craft. It furnishes the Fraternity with a 
History of Freemasonry, the moderate cost 
of which brings it within the reach of large 
numbers of our Masonic Brethren, The 
book is well named, as it is unquestionably 
a veritable “multum in parvo” of the His- 
tory of Freemasonry. It begins with a 
theoretical explanation of the almost obscure 
Ancient Mysteries of the Craft and presents 
a resume of the studies and opinions of many 
of the leading minds whose researches clear 
away the rubbish, and disclose the secure 
foundations and dignified arches of a noble 
structure, and omits the myths and fables, 
with which superficial students have tried 
to ornament a truth, the beauty 
simplicity they failed to recognize. 

At first and glancing view one might wish 
for more United States Masonic History, but 
we should contemplate the comparatively 
short time our Country has been making 
history and the paucity and incompleten 
of ovr early Masonic records. The book 
a whole is a vast mine of information, in- 
dispensable to every Mason who desires to 
be well informed of this oldest and most 
honoruble of all seeret fraternities and the 
basis of all that have followed. 

In producing the Concise History, the 
anther and the publishers may well feel that 
the results fully justified the effort. With 
the Concise History of Freemasonry and the 
continued assistance of the many  yaluable 
magazines published on the subject, the old 
Masen as well as the youngest Mason stand- 
ing in the Northeast corner of the lodge 
room, sl ould find plenty of food for thought, 
instruction and activity. The half-tone en- 
gravines and the photographie illustrations 
are very appropriate, thoroughly artistic, 
and inost explanatory. All in all the book 
is an admirable and succinct synopsis of the 
History of Freemasonry and should have 
a place ir all Masonic libraries. 


of whose 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


SHRINERS HOSPITALS 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Their Oject, Their Accomplishments, and Plans 
for Their Future 

Shriner in North America, it might 
be “stockholder” in the Shriners’ 
Hospitals for Crippled Children, this great 
work for humanity which is being carried on 
in their name and supported by the assessment 
they pay annually into the hospitals fund, 
Every Shriner should feel a deep interest in 
work; it to be believed that he does 
feel such interest. But the movement still is 
in its infancy; the four hospitals which have 
been opened for ube litle patients are widely 
separated, und because of these circumstances 
only the Nobles of those Temples situated 
near one of the hospitals have been able to keep 
closely in touch with the results they are 
accomplishing, 

if each Noble of the Shrine could pay a 
Visit to one of these institutions, stroll through 
the wards and see the smiling faces of boys 
and girls who know that soon their crooked 
limbs will be straightened and they need no 
longer creep about the floor or limp painfully 
on crutches but may run and play with the 
companions they once envied, his heart would 
overflow with joy and with pride that he has 
a share in giving some of God's little children 
a new start in life, and he would not feel 
fied until the arms of the Shrine could reach 
out and gather in every child who by birth or 
accident has been condemned to suffering. 


iE 


The Temple of Babies’ Smiles : 

Me would see children with crooked spines, 
stretched on the white beds in a sunny ward, 
their heads in a “harness,” a weight attached 
to their feet; children whose chests are en- 
cased in plaster casts, whose feet have been 
operated upon by surgeons whose skill is 
matched only by ‘loving tenderne There is 
pain there—sometimes weeks of pain as bones 
and muscles take on new positions and incis- 
ious slowly he put rarely, indeed, is there 
evidence of suffering among these brave little 
ones, No fear of the operating table is there. 
no dread of the surgeon’s hands 4 he twists 
und presses the tender feet, coaxing the 
soft bones of childhood into the place nature 
intended. For no man or woman, stricken 
by mortal disease or accident, so longed 
for li and health these crippled chil- 
dren yearn to be “like other children.” The 
hospital is no place of torture to them: it is 
the bright and shining gate to a heaven upon 
this earth, . 

The Board of Trustees of the Shriners Tlos- 
pitals for Crippled Children, to whom the 
Nobles, through the Imperial Council, have 
delegated this. great trust, desires that very 
one of these more than a half-million “stock- 
holders” shall be kept fully informed as to the 
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progress of the hospitals, the work they are 
auing, and the expenditures of the funds. 

Complete detailed reports of receipts and 
disbursements are, of cuurse, submitted to the 
Imperial Council and published in the official 
proceedings, available to every Noble. But the 
Board of rustees believes that at this time, 
a year after the oflicial dedication of the first 
hospital to be formally opened, it is advisable 
to give the Shriners a clear ‘ion of the work 
in general, unburdened by columns of slittistics 
and which, it is hoped, will prove us interest- 
ing as it is informative. his statement of the 
status of the hospitals in March 1924, is, there- 
fore, sent to the Recorder of every Temple and 
to the numerous Shrine and Masonic publica- 
tions throughout the country. 


Four Hospitals in Operation 

Tour Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren are actually in operation at this time— 
Shreveport, La,; San Irancisco, Portland, Ore 
and the ‘win Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

The hospital at St. Louis, is virtually com- 
pleted, and it is expected the first patients will 
be received in April. 


The Chicago Hospital 

The site for the Chicago Hospital, selected 
und donated to the work by Medinah Temple, 
was accepted by the Board of Trustees on 
Mareh 7 at a conference in Chicago. it was 
purchased at a cost of approximately $438,000, 
Plans will be drawn soon and it is expected to 
complete the hospital within a year, Psi 

The first brick of the hospital at Springfield, 
Mass, was laid late in February. The con- 
tract has been awarded for the Montreal Hos- 
pital and plans approved for the Philadelphia 
institution. Llospitals for future erection have 
been allocated to some point in or near \ irgir L 
and some point in the Rocky Mountain States: 
Bach of these hospi of lifty-bed capacity 
except those in St. Louis and Philadelphia, 
which are to have eighty beds each, 

The work the Shriners Hospi als for Crippled 
Children are doing, however, Is by no means 
limited to the number of beds in the hospitals, 
us every hospital is conducting a Clinic or 
Out-patient department, to which at frequent 
intervals children are brought for examination 
and treatment. There are many children who 
ean be succe ully treated without being con- 
fined to hospital beds, and experience shows 
that from three to five times as many children 
are thus treated as are kept in the hospital 
wards, 


The Parents’ Pilgrimage 

Nobles, you could imagine no more touching 
sight than that of a score or more fathers and 
mothers, bearing in their arms babies with 
club feet or twisted limbs, and waiting in line 
while the surgeons and nurses deftly give the 
necessary treatment. They come from many 
miles around, by train and automobile, making 
sacrifice of time and hard-earned money that 
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their little ones may be made straight, “like 
other chudren,” and they will tell you’ that 
the Shriners’ Hospitals are the greatest insti- 
tutions im the world. ‘Luere, tov, tu the older 
hospitals, come children for a return examina- 
tion—children who first entered that hospital 
dragging their deformed legs, and who now 
Walk proudly erect. If you could have seen 
Just one of those children, who literally went 
on “all fours” until she was twelve years oli, 
Who had never stood erect m= her ire, aud 
Who now stands as suraight as your own 
daughter, you would say unhesitatingiy that 
the restoration of that one litte girl aione was 
a sutlicient return on the whole myestment in 
that hospital. 

There is noted in conversation with Shriners 
and vthers, and sometimes in published refer- 
ences to this work, a tendency to refer to these 
institutions us “homes.” But they are in no 
sense homes, except as they give comfort and 
love to the children during their stay. “Homes” 
are institutions fur keepmg invalids over long 
terms, possibly for many years. If you will 
reflect that there are more than 460,000 crippled 
children in the United States alone, without 
including Canada, you will r 4e that perma- 
neut homes could be provided for but a pitiful 
proportion of these. But your hospitals are 
doing a greater work than providing food and 
shelter for incurables, They are receiving 
children with whom fortune has dealt most 
cruelly ; they are straightening their club feet, 
correcting their ty ed limbs and su fully 
treating tubercular spines and Joints, welcom- 
ing these pitiful little unfortunates and sending 
them out into the world to run and play and 
have a chance in the world, on equal footing 
With other children, . 


Inspiration to Others 

Other hospitals will be built and mitintained 
as rapidly as the assessments will permit, for 
it must be remembered that with each addi- 
tional unit opened there is an increased fixed 
expense for its maintenance. There have been 
applications from all over the country, and it 
is hoped that some day every necd will be 
supplied. 

But attention should be called 
that the Shriner's work for crippled children 
has so inspired others that other hospitals are 
being built, other organizations are taking up 
a part of this welcome duty toward the little 
ones, Nothing the Shrine ever has done has 
aroused so much attention, e: ly in and 
near those cities where hospi lready are 
stablished, The interest i 
tense outside Shrinedom as 
Numerous gifts have been made to the 
by individuals and ¢ 
although wo 
at Springfield, \ 
has 
elev. 
sand Dollars to eqnip the operating room: the 
Garden Club has ked the privilege of beau- 
tifying the grounds. and the Radio Club desires 
to install a fine radio outfit, so the little shut- 
ins can hear concerts and bedtime stories from 


to the fact 


hospitals 
vciations. For instance, 
+ just begun on the hospital 
the Antomobile Club there 
fiven Four Thousand Dollars to install the 
ors, the Kiwanis Club gave Five Thou- 


all over the country. These are but a few 
exulples of the kindly feeling of the public 
toward this work of the Shrine. 


All Purely Charitable 

Bear in mind that these hospitals of the 
Shrine are purely charitable, conducted with- 
out regard to creed or ce, und that in no 
case is any fee accepted. Ivor those who can 
afford surgeons’ fees, trained nursing and hos- 
pitiul rooms, there are many institutions open. 
Lhe Shriners Hospitals do not feel justified in 
providing a bed, in return for a fee, tu any 
child of the well-to-do while one child of the 
boor is knocking at their dvors. 

The hospitals have been remembered in the 
wills of several Nobles, as well as in those of 
friends outside the Shrine who haye been im- 
pressed by the work. 

Bequests of more than $1,000 will be added 
to the endowment fund in the name of the 
donor and the interest devoted to the hospital 
work, It is suggested that the greatest good 
will be accomplished if no restrictions or limi- 
tations us to the locality or direction or be- 
quests be placed upon the trustees, as no man 
can foresee what circumstances may arise in 
the future, 

The Board of Trustees notes with pleasure 
and appreciation the warm co-operation it has 
received from every Temple and Noble in its 
work, It is glad to announce that arrange- 
ments have been made for supplying all Re- 
corders with frequent items of information and 
interest concerning the hospital work and these 
will reach the Nobility through the various 
Shrine and Masonic publications, which have 
expressed their willingness to give them space. 

Yours in the faith, 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


GRAND COUNCIL, ORDER OF DE MOLAY 
HOLDS FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 
Fifty-six men, representing every state in 
the Union, Canada and Panama Canal Zone, 
met in a three-day convention on March 3, 4 
and 5, at Ivanhoe Temple, in Kansas City, 
Mo. It was the Fourth Annual Session of the 
Grand Council Order of De Mol Judge Alex- 
ander G. Cochran, St. Louis, and Master 
Councilor, presided. 
Reports submitted to the Council disclosed 


The greatest interest of De Molay, it 
er is in training youth for ¢ 
That includes, of course 
character, The memb 
taught chivalry, hones! cou » reverence 
for their parents and patriotism. The Order 
is for boys between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age. 

The Order recently has launched a citizen- 
ship building course which has elicited praise 


peak- 
nship. 
the development of 
of the Order are 
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from educators throughout the county: ae 
training is not an academic course, Due a aad 
the interest and curiosity of youth. Ean ae 
and lectures are being supplemented Mf ai 
hand research on the part of the young ioe 
by gaining actual contact with EO clea 
machine De Molay seeks to mngulene! Tae 
members a realization of the responsibil 
that will come with manhood. — side 
The governing body also decided to i i 
athletics and plan to have a De ee or 
compete for the Olympic games, under ne ie 
rection of J. rd Berry, reputed to: ic io He 
of the greate ll-around athletes ever Nee 
oped in Amer Berry is holder of the re 


i » er-Collegiate 
of winning all events in’ the Inter ollegiate 
Ame 1 Pentathalon championships in 1919, 


one which has never been equalled in the Ne 
tory of this event, which covers 2 Latin oe 
over two thousand years. He was picket ae 
the all-Collegiate Baseball Nine for three con 
secutive years for short-stop. Te was se D 
selected for three consecutive years on 8 
all-American football team and the all anaes i 
ck team. After serving in the ee Yr, 
y in Machine Gun Corps ¢ , 
atm, he entered profess tong! 
sehall and ow a member of the world’s 
champion Giants in 1921-1922. e 
pa tlie anseniige these men were henorast 
by election to the Grand Council: arelvin _ 
Johnson, of Boston: G. Elmer W ilbur. aan 
sonville, Florida: Ernest A. Reed. Newark, af 
T.: FPrane King, Cheyenne. W yoming win 
Wm. J. Kerr, Corvallis, Oregon. Bleccion 
the Grand Couneil is for life and meniicrsy 
is limited to fifty. These appointments broug 
the present total to thirty-one members. Dy 
After a spirited contest. San dL ; 
chosen over Jacksonville, Florida Wo ane ie 
meeting place. Philadelphia also vic fe 
convention. The meeting opens next ref 
the third Monday in March. 


PLANS GREATEST SHRINE ; 
CONCLAVE IN HISTORY 


ase in co- 
Kansas City Shriners are TL Ot 
operation with members of the imp he = ost 
cil to make the Shriners’ convention year's 
notable in the history of the Onley and 5. Ac- 
convention will he held June 3. 4 arions, com- 
cording to the chairmen of the HiGH ‘is the 
mittees, this year’s convention. tena of all 
golden jnbilee, will he the Ko a ane he 
conventions held during the past 50 3 : 
Shriners, ‘ 7 1 
To date the imperial council has Te 
rooms pledged for Shriners. Re ee lintels of 
cast. except New York. ha ag ee ay . 
the 200-room and more class NS ONES boasts A 
Ararat Temple. of Kansas’ | ‘al of whom 
membership of 10.000 Shriners. attain “hig- 
are pledged to make the 1924 co Real “live 
‘vy and better than ever before.” Tea 
have heen apnointed Se of 
various committees that will be ine of the 
the entertainment. housing. ane ee milies who 
thonsands of Shriners ao oe a 
will attend the golden jubilee. 
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Roland P. Rice, chairman of the aHOLOTERS 
subcommittee, is working to get 5,000 pee as a 
biles pledged to the Shriners, which wil " 
used to entertain the visiting nobility. Sheng 
and non-members who are real “boosters oF 
Kansas City will be urged to give eee 
Temple use of their cars during the three-d af 
convention, and the “Hop in, Noble” plan ae 
in Washington will be avoided here, due fo 
the many drawbacks that arose in the Na- 
tional Capital. 


SEATS FOR THE GOLDEN JUBILEE F 
The Kansas City Committee Will Send Detailed 
Information Upon Request: 

Secing the parades and pageants and the 
a of extraordinary decorations at Kansas 
-, June 3, 4 and 5, will be an event of a 
ife time. . 
ON tee will be two great parades of the uni- 
formed bodies of the Shrine—one by day ou 
one by night—and the Civie Night pageant a 
electrically dviven and lighted float Each 
one of many flo i ul the staging of a 
irst class thes ranza. Hundreds 
rls and youths will pose in costume, This 
will be a professionally directed and created 
show, done by artists of experience and suc- 
cess, And the scenes will fit into a scheme of 
decorations which inelude the grandstands. 

Those who plan to attend the Golden Tubilee 
should write at once to Frank GC. FLOM S 
Shrine Convention Headquarters, Suite Ba 
Totel Baltimore, and receive by return mai 
the literature telling all about the seating ar- 
rangements. 


JOHN EDWARDS HESSELTINE . 
PASSES AWAY AT ARLINGTON 

John Edwards Tlesseltine, who was the oldest 
aotee of the Chelsea Masonic bodies, died 
March 22 
Mr. Tle: 


seltine was a native of Bangor. Me.. 
and was born on Christmas Day, 1830, Until 
he was retired becan of old age, he was 
chief clerk in the marine division of the Bos- 
ton Custom TIouse, and was widely known in 
Joeal enstoms circles. ; 

Mr. Tesseltine joined the Masonic fraternity 
in 1856. and was a member of the Star of 
Bethlehem Lodge of Chelsea, and belonged also 
to the Royal Arch Chapter and Palestine Com- 
mandery. both of the same city. 


MASONS HONOR MARK TWAIN 
An item of interest fo Masons is the an- 
pouneement of a movement to buy 150 acres 
of land in Monroe County, Missouri, the place 
of his birth. for a national park as a memorial 
to Mark Twain. Te was a member of Poplar 
Star Lodge No, 79. St. Lonis. 


MEMORIAL TO MASONS AT VERDUN 

The Freemasons of Franee are erecting a 
menument on the battlefield of Verdun in mem- 
ory of the Masons who fell in the great hat- 
tle. Cecil Toward. an American seulptor, has 
been chosen to design the memorial. 
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Design “House of the Gh os Fu. as 
ie ee the Trestle Board them as a place oy ee put is regarded by 
adsatnee nt ae a survey of the printed pro- fear to venture. ystery near which they 
igs e various Grand Lodges, Jesse There are a number of Masonie Lod 
ae 4odges in 


M. Whited, 33°, chai 
v , 35°, chairman of the Committe the various 1 
on Corr < : nmittee ‘ious remote groups 
on Corre pendence, of the Grand Lodge of Suong these may Me Monon ae ee 
the inktention ce the Cotes, ers, Guessing wdge, 3777, in the remot P ialeciie 
a ittention of the Craft in the United States nich operates under a. Ouureer “y= 
ee ae u arter from the 
/_ ion a rand Lodge of England; als i 
5. —- education and the desire to Levu Lodge, 1981, in the Pit Isla Oren 
formation aad rea raised Master Mason in- der British Charter There ae a ee 
oui 2 as bees as to the symbolism, odges in the different grou a aoe aa ag 3 
the history ¢ d the ultimate purpose of the ihe Pamoutous, and all have dont oe 
Second: ignseeeine doing, their appoi ork SAMIGe patie 
oon trent upon the members of the Men and SiForine tbe pie oo oe 
y that Masonry stands for law anq %@ understanding. ee oo 


order, and that the indivi Fe eae ae 

er, at the idual as a Mason a 

a alta gust ive up to this ideal. nat FRATERNAL REPRISA 

; i relationship that the Bl A i 1 " a 

should as i . ue Lodge An old saying runs, “T > 

should asstime with the co-ordinate bodies. of always be spoken ue une truth shouldn't 
. so-called “higher degrees.” although truth is’ one of a the linal vi shes 

A eardinal virtues, 


Yourth, the associati i 
Fifth, the advisability of Timitin . te oe Exercisi 
bonus or eee, 3 ing the mem- swith the en our prerogative, however, and 
ship of lodges. _ v he knowledge that "tr is nt 
ieee he antes able publicity that is now times. we believe it is a fen ate ts 
he i Cn one ow tieineh 1 i me to speak frankly 
i M2 mbers aioe he columns of the Bulletin of a con 
Sevdvtle die aasisaniilfe of ceqnie 1 eles mean see Sante 
applicants full of oe ee zrom bis sawn we are violating m0 confidence 
d ts a ata. by aking 2 t 2 
of a anestionnaire and a more rigid investl e worthy: of a ine 2 ee ee 
mo uN committees, aaa organization has he 1 es ee ee 
ae , : , Ore Zi as heer rev. a " ‘Goinin 
or ihevanwer te Pertectlon in ritnalistie work golely through petty aie. TP Hig ee Seeing 
ws a; OTS: ars ; { , : 
big oeiaib shonld not be the tion que Je us say that it is bat a retaline 
Ni Bk in Sak ‘Hino, against one for who * may imagine 
the CONS should elapse between he has a grievance the act in iteelt direetly 
ring of the degrees on any one can contradicting the obligation ; seedy 
) an- x igation taken by one wh 
A e who 


Ss when it were better to 


didate has 

F as been found worthy 

Oe ae eee ee ; n founc worthy of admission 

oe! aken in the Order of Sut tes to us, too, as though there 
litations applied to the rule of 


verbally objecting to 
SS ‘ A . bs the ¢ issi i 
MASONRY IN TAHITI dates, after full tise sealiem fan tank Tete 


From the F yshi 1 favorable report r "0 
Some 8.700 miles ellowship Foram has’ successfully entered and the petitioner 
Fee ete miles ta tlle sotittiwardicor isin Tueetin Y passed the ballot at a stated 
s ies the island of Tahiti. This tiny There should he no room in frat 
im fraternity life 


speck of earth is so re ‘ i 
murmurs. fr so remote. that only faint for bitterness, envy, or : 
Ss fro the ¢ y. or hat 
in fT Ut tt le great outside world ereep being, yet, that it ox t uutee 
ime to fime. one would sear : Sreitns i %. goes with ayi 
am i seareely ox. 9d as instances ' a hout saying, 
eat to find Masonry an active and vi f oS eanno: tances arise from time to time, i 
Yet such is : ital foree, not but east reflectia mies it 
Chinose ie re ease. There are ahont 2009 UPON some of. its inaivia unas the Order (or 
se and some 2.500 Tahitians. Tho int thi ividnal members) rs . 
Atanas ea eae i ans, 10 ah- an unoen ae Ts) rather 
hee of Tahiti are a eare-free lot Pi An fonldent aunlieant for the degrees, 
ie bas ironies life glides along with fie substantial aitean een relafed to us of a 
p rthness of a deep river which runs wi 1 ae g rho aspired P 
a ripple t ietur Dp river which runs without member of a fraternal org: up i fo heeame a 
Pine 0 disturh its ealm surface. There than twenty years hi ganization. For more 
ore, the existence of a Masonie Temi eo An up firm Peremeeet petition was presented 
Papeete was justifiable canse for sur mole in vestigntt m. referred to a eommitteo for j 
was additional evidence of tl ERIS And afte fon and a favorable report retur i ae 
Masone. ‘Tyne, Ut Is not Ae Tee OF thetene, the petition was presented, Never. 
fure: af steel A; : an imposing strne- . A member of the Order ._ Nover- 
s and stone, sueh as wi hor of fh aa rder and a neigh- 
eres eee f of i he petiti f exercist say rey 
ereat American cifies. but it is a iit ballot for ay meHIe exercising his rieht to 
Cra fed for the sole purpose of Wowstne aie never failed to attend the Serene hang: 
raft Lodge and Seottish Rite bodies w ihe when annlicants were ballet reawlar meetings 
exist on the island tes which partienlar nnilienak halloted unon, and this 
The Papoo Ss ar applicant was each Hme ret : 
hi Ene Papeete Masonie Temnle is Const rete, 9 reason was given for th time rejected. 
Nich ahove the ground on “stilts.” which, ed that he didn't want his neienhas hor than 
ables the Tyler to observe the ‘a Rea "a ’ member of his Todge meaner fo beeome 
strangers. Tneidentally. it is k PMrOach Of — influence of declining ve ith the melawing 
HOS Ae ee eo i know n among the jector relent elining vears. however. the ib: 
a upapan.” which means wy re ae and the applicant 
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for a fellow 


afterward 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MASONIC 


Instances have been noted with no little 
frequency where members high in the fra- CLUBS HOLD FIRST “GET-TOGETHER” 
ternity had attempted to join other branches, An uttendance of more than 900 was reg- 


NX il objections were offered before the istered for the first “Get-Logether Dinner,” 
petitioners had had an opportunity to be in- held. April 5 in Symphony hall, of the Masonic 
clubs) of ssachusetts and adjoining states 
voice of their companions to be elevated to anual uch ational Le cite on 
higher ollice than the objectors could ever hope the Ge ion ba = 
to attain. : s. 
iy acl ; ; The toastmaster wos Arthur B. Eaton, tixst 
It is wi cl , set ancie sages x : = ‘vil Sez’ 
aud Ponearns ae ee Gente, iat ee waenin wicca sideut ae league gud. civil ie toes 
say that the should be limitations applied comny OUEE OL Vhitadelphia, and whe sped! 1 
to the power given the individual for making included the Rev. Dudley Hi Beare ine 
personal objection to the presiding officer. To naster of a husetts, and Arthur : Enee 
us it savors of cowardice for one to sit within most illustrious grand master of the Gran 
the organization while the ballot is being taken, Coun Royal and Select Masters of Massa- 
and instead of castir seative ballot at that 
time to wait a mor ‘able opportunity 
and unknown to anyone (under cover of s 
crecy ssmire t m t ¥ ° u » ia 
a Perera r oud ee aiding cee, State Sceretary Cook brought the greetings 
nst the admission of a candidate. and congratulations of Gov. Cox, saying: “The 
No, perhaps the truth should not aly be strength of Masonry’ is due to the loyalty and 
spoken, yet, here appears to be as ion support given by its members to the ] ‘inciples 
where the truth should be told, even though of Chyistianity and patriotism. There is noth- 
it hurts—F. I. B. in NV. I. Masonic Bulletin, ing in Masonry or in the other fraternal or- 
baie ganizations which estranges us from our fel- 
ther it is that these lessons of 


W. Whipnen opened the proceed- 


Kev. 
which was followed by the 


ng of 


FUNERAL OF RODNEY W. WALCH low men: 1 : 
With delezations present from various Ma- brotherly lov und obedience to the lay of God 
sonic bodi pe ae ne from different Be ston and man bring us toa better realization of the 
News} ay funeral services for Rodney Win- of mankind. W e need the Spirit | of 
arian . nice Leday more even than we did during 


aloe Walch, for the last 16 years Til ir 
for the Herald-Traveler, were held April: 4th, neil Master Ferrell said in part: “Our Ma- 
Geutas "ieee teem ot nee a eer 9 sonic lodses fre  Aceem tins to Jenrn, he 
in this, eine Se! USES See fundamental principles — of brotherly associa- 
The Itev. a Perry Bush of Che agq tion. We are all concerned in leant ing what 
dewroc, ehiapinin cot he Supreme Couneil, Seot- is fundamental te the happy life. Phat which 
tish Rite Masons, cfliciated and delivered the you are producing in your elub life is the es- 
etilogy. esutin at oo ee Ste ae in ame 
PN ate ccaattn aiiconie ath toda e need understanding one 0! 
f et macitel oul fenisegesive Benson other—not tolerance, but the mutual respect 
Estate lodge, the newspaper lodge of which that: comes from understanding, Why. not Jet 
Mr, Walch senior warden and which he that joflnence be then er brig’ Eling will go aytk 
helped to. found, were marshalled in the with arhel influences of like kind to make this 
Herald office by Junior Warden Edmund T. Ly counbiy Mt iiel thers: sill be: no: divistons 
Knight and went ina body to Winthrop Centre, ereee A ed by Higotsy. by selfish ans 
where they joined with Winthrop lodgt Bs hition am a a a react, nah fend a 
A.M. Worshipful Master Allon EB. Newton of 0% a ee ae ene ai PORE SEEDS es 
the Winthrop lodge was in cb . and the Rev. ciety cr pont the reformation of the world. 
A. Francis Waleh, a brother of the deceased. At the cle ob his address the Acacia Club 
officiated as ledge chaplain. Worshipful Mas- presented the speaker a bonqnet of acacias. 
ter dumes Robinson of Fourth Estate lodge 
also assisted. 
fioral tributes came from = 4 
individuals and newspaper offic 
‘ member reverently dropped a 
of acia in the casket just before the ser 
closed. Tiymns which were Mr. Wale! 
rites were sung by the Emmanuel Quartet. 


EDITOR OF “CRAFTSMAN” HONORED 
BY MASONS ON WORLD JOURNEY 


Bro. A. H. Moorhouse Elected President of 
“Round the World” Masonic Club 


iformation has reached here from Bombay, 
that Alfred TH. Moorhouse of Boston, 
is girdling the globe on the Canadian Pa- 
cifie liner Empress of © nada, has heen elected 

anada’ Masonic 


Marry N. Cheney of Concord, New Hamp- Indi 
shire. has been appointed Deputy for the Order 
of De Molay in the State of New Hampshire. 
according to an announcement from the office president of the Empre 
of Frank $. Land, Grand Scribe, at national Club, More than a score of prominent Masons 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. of the United States and Canada are included 

Bro. Cheney i “ - of the Grand = among the three hundred passeng aboard the 
Lodge, New I . A.M. He is | steamer. John TD. Barlow of Hope, Ark., was 
also a thirty-third degre elected secretary. 
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AN ALL-NEW ENGLAND 
SHRINE PILGRIMAGE 


On another page will be found an adyertise- 
ment of the Colpitt: ‘ourist Co., relative to a 
Pilgrimage to Kan City to attend the Golden 
al Council A. A. O. N. M. 
S. This being a matter of such wide interest 
to the large number of Shriners throughout 
New England, we feel justified in depari- 
ing from our general pol of not “writing up” 
our advertisers, to the extent, at least, in this 
exceptional in nee, of referring to it very 
briefly in order to point out to the Shriners 
the nature of the Pils rimage and the incum- 
bency on them to make it if it be any way 
e of the importance of the oc- 
casion in the history of the order, marking. as 
it does. a visible milestone in the path of its 
advancement. 

With the object of making this easy and 
pleasant to their fellow Nobles, and at the same 
time to enable them to extend the opportuni- 
ty for a delightful trip to their families and 
friends, the Nobles C, (. and S. A. Colpitts have 
carefully planned a del ghtful tour of sight- 


and avel, and under the personal 
hip and management of the genial “C, 
-? and “S, A.” there is ample assurance that 
there will be nothing lacking to insure parti- 
cipants a most en dle trip. 

Intending participants, when applying for in- 
formation, will confer a fayor on the publish- 
ers if they will mention the “New England 
Craftsman It helps to show the value of 
our advertising colunms, 


ONIC NEWS 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
Eleven and a half acres around the grave of 
Theodore Roosevelt has been made a wild bird 
sanctuary and shrine for bird lovers 
Masons are inte ed in this news as illus- 
trating the humanitarian sentiments of the 
distinguished frater The teachings of Ma- 
ry inculcate mercy and humaneness, and of 
worthy virtues Ex-President Roosevelt 

Was an exemplar. 


GENERAL M: 


During the last 3 months, 54 new Lodges 
have been warranted by the Grand Lodge of 
England. 


EASTERN STAR NOTES 


&: 


Bay State Chapter, No. 160 

_ Thur sday, April 17, 1924, Bay State Chapter 
No. 160, O. B.S. of M chusetts, held its 
regular meeting at Copley Square, Boston, dur- 
ing which a number of candidates were ini- 
tiated. After the meeting the Star Points 
conducted a one-cent sale, Miss Elsie M. Doer- 
ing (Esther) Was chairman. The sale was a 
very jolly and unique uir and a great suc- 
cess, Light refreshments were served. 

The chapter Will celebrate its fourth anni- 
Versary at the next meeting on May 15th and 
ieee time hold a Matrons’ and Pa- 


Roxbury Chapter Doings 

On March 6th, Roxbury Chapter held a 
whis Party at which many souvenirs were 
awarded the players, 

On April 3rd. a business meeting was held 
with “a good old-fashioned sing” for the social 
period. Refreshments were served at an ear: 
ly honr and everyone went home happy. : 
Abr 1th. the Chapter will hold ay 

atrons 4 Patrons nig : 
Say ae aren: one A home supper 

A reception will be held May 15th. in hon- 
or of the associate grand Patron, Bro, Kenneth 
C. Dunlop. PLP. whom we fully expect to be 
elected to the office of Grand Patron at the 
next Grand Chapter session, Much has ne 
prepared to make this evening a most pleasant 
one for those wishing to attend, 

The worthy matron and worthy patron 


present 


ox. 
28 


tend a most cordial invitation to all members 
from sister chapters, to visit with us. 


Stoughton Chapter, No. 168 

Stoughton Chapter, No, 168, O. E. 8. held its 
39th regular meeting on Monds March 3. A 
turkey supper was served at 0 p. m., given 
by a committee of twelve of the members, which 
wa plendid. Business meeting and initiation 
followed, and plans were completed for Ma- 
trons’ and Patrons’ night at the next meeting 
in April. 


amoset Chap 
in Masonic 
A home supper 
er Rachel Holman, 


On Tuesd 
ter held it 
Temple, Norwood, at 
Was served at 6.30 p.m 
chairman, There was 
of members, who oyed the social evening 
and ente inment n under the direction 
of the associate matron, M. Olive Crane. A 
trio of mandolin solos we yen by Sister 
King with or 1 omypiniment by 
Alma TH. Bagley, and a arming solo 
Is given by ter Genevieve Tloward. 
misly responded to the encore with 
rf dance, 

The Liberty Doll Shop followed. with many 
of the members taking active part in imper- 
sonating dolls) from wious nations. “Amer- 
jea” was simg by the audience with Bro. H. 
Albert Hayes at the organ, All went home 
feeling that the evening had been happily spent 
wnd hoping for a repetition. 
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PaINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 


APLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 
Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


EVERYTHING aFreemason 
should know is published 
by The Masonic History 
Company,225 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. The four books, 
History, Encyclopaedia, 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 


P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 


Symbolism, Jurispru- Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 


dence, are a complete di- 
gest of all Masonic libra- 
ries. Only the combined 
lifelong study of diligent 
scholarsinresearchandthe 
possession of a host of vol- 
umes in various languages 
could give what these au- | 
thorized textbooks contain 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


————————————————————————————— 
SSS 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


132 Boylston Street Boston 
Telephone Beach 8502 


“THE MASONIC HISTORY COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, ISA 
REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD RELIABLE AND 


DRPERUASIS MSSONTO PS EOEING | Engrossing for all Masonic Bodies. Diplomas, 
Eps Ean het aed Jet ag Charters, Memberships, Appreciations and 
ARD AND LEGITIMATE MASONIC LINES Resolutions. 

OF LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K. WIL- ie e 

BON, GRAND SECRETARY, M. W. GRAND Engrossers to the Imperial Shrine and Scot- 
LODGE OF A. F. & A. M. OF KANSAS, tish Rite Bodies of Massachusetts. 


Send for samples and prices, 
Orders may be left in “Craftsman” Office, 
| Room 202 - Masonic Temple - Boston 


Mention the New England Craftsman—It Identifies You 


Advertising Section ef New England Craftsman 


Write to 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO 


RECEIVE THE LATEST 


in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic MICH. 


For Latest Catalogs 
for 
MASONIC LODGE 
R. A. CHAPTER 
K. T. COMMANDERY 
DeMOLAY 
SCOTTISH RITE 
LODGE ROOM FURNITURE 


Each week through 
the season 


Mme. Pauline 


Ladies Batter Go to Masonic. Headquarters for 


correct regulations and real 
values. 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Th - a 
Telephone 52734 Beach e Henderson-Ames Co 


KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed + 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


H. J. SEILER CO. 


Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years or Service 


Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


—————— 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified Department for the purpose 


of familiarizing readers with a list of reliable firms and 


nizations. Each advertiser in this depart- 


meut is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronage.—Ed. 


QUARTETS 


HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and 


ether occasions. ly-Fx23 

WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 

Boston. ‘Tel. Back Bay 234, 1y-Inx23 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


COIT-ALBER—E, A. Wickes, Mgr., 442 Little Bldg., 
Boston. Phone Beach 6201. ntertainers, Mu- 
sical Groups, Concert Artists, Lecturers. The 
Finest List of GOOD Talent in New England. 

Jan,-23-6 


the s. E 
Se Smalley Trio (‘cello, flute, 


Mar-24 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostom, 
Mass, K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 


for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez. 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


PATENTS 
EDWARD F. ALLEN—101 Tremont St. Evenings 
by appointment. 6m-Feb. 23 
CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston, Ma 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 
vice, 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LOUIS E. WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— 
232 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach 995, Beach 
1166. Entertainments that excel. Prices that 
please. ly-Jnx23 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston. Phone Richmond 
88, or Mystic 3019-M. 


MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music 
for Third Dogree Work that is unusual, can 
engage ‘cellist. Highest references. Please ad 
dress New England Craftsman, dan, 2..tyr. 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863, Orders filled promptly by mail. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES ~ 


HUNTER, CROCKETT & COMPANY—163 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Healthy Chicks, Magic 
Brooders, Wishbone Brooders, ete, Everything 
for the poultry man and pigeon keeper. 

6 mos. 3-23 


UNDERTAKERS 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


A, L. EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston, 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 0—8101. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for circular. 


WORRICK INN—Nantasket, Mass. Chicken, Lobster 
and Dixie Dinners. Apr. 23-1y 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service, Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass, Tel. 
594-J, Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R, & E. F, GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Hare 
yard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years. Phome 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
x iJ Collars, Jewels. Jewelry 


, K.T. Uniforms 
Chapter, Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 


Collars and Jewels 
Replated 


Regalia Repaired 


n Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
tape strings, made of finest 


first quality 
7 White 1mbskin Aprons, e 


ity $15.01 
§, THE BOSTON. REGALIA Co. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. B@STON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Silk U.S, Flag 434 x 514 feet, Pole 
50_cents le_with STAND $25.00 


$14.00 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7? PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Litite Building Branch, 5 SUBWAY STORE ; 
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yo PETTIBONE= 


Makes PRIZE-WINNING GROTTO 
Patrol and Band UNIFORMS 


(Kishmee Grotto, Covington, Ky.) 
This picture shows only part of a Grotto 
group, band of which won first prize for 
handsomest Uniforms, National Conven- 
tion, Cleveland, 1923. 

Prices and information gladly sent on re- 
quest, You deal direct with the MANU- 
FACTURER. 


PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 


FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—OPEN THE YEAR ’ROUND— 


CHICKEN, LOBSTER and 


DIXIE DINNERS 
| DANCING 


The Worrick Inn 


NANTASKET 
Telephone: HULL 0611 


SS 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 
——> teney «. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 
CASH Silver and Platinum 
Broken Jewelry. Silverware 


PAID, and Stones 


Expert Jewelry Kepairing 


Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 
intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN ® A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies: 


HEATING and @ SOLD P) 
LIGHTING 
Boston Plumbing Vr F 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. -——— 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100-4101 


| SIGN OF 'HE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 
17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


BOSTON 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mgr. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


et 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


The House of The ne ale 


MACOY HOP | 
For Things | 
MASONIC 8 MILK STREET 


The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


Hill - Smith The GTATIONERY 


& Co. 


EMBLEMATIC PRESEN- 
TATION BIBLES 
At Special Club Rates 
Complete Catalogs of Lodge Room Sup- 


plies, Emblematic Jewelry, Aprons, 
Regalia, ete. or our 
— New Descriptive Book List — 
Free Upon Request 
MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
45-49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


8 Milk St. —_ Bosten 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto nearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREFT. ecar Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
‘Telephones: B, B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing Wudertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


Tower's = 
Camphorated Glycerine Lotion = 
For Chapped ands, Face, Rough Skin =| 
Ness Free from Greasy Substances—Dries |= 
Quickly—Pxcellent for Shaving =| 
Once Used it becomes a Tousehold = 
Sassastty =| }| City and Out- = 
Prepared exclusively by =a7 
J. G. GODDING & CO. = 
Pharmacists 5 i NU ul 


278 DARTMOUTH STREET I 
BOSTON |; 
—— 


Cor. Newbury St. 


in the community. Men and 
Sea women who can afford to 
IL Advertising pay for what they buy .”. 


| Craflsman Appeals to the best element 


— 
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Vacation Plans 


Unusual opportunity for Masonic Brethren and families to avail 


themselves of guest privileges at exclusive resort club in New 
Hampshire. 


For full information address 


WILLIAM T. PEASE 


P.O. BOX 204 KEENE, N. H. 


In answering please advise Lodge of which you are a member. 


ND: 


a 


Oe 


Sa a ee a ee eS 
A Morning 

Greeting! 

Start the day off <a 


right witha cup —== 


of delicious 


Ne COFFES 


BOSTON-CHICAG 


